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are now employed in collecting, ſurveying, and | 
herding the traders and ſmugglers. His ſcheme „„ 
prevents ſmuggling. In fact, the land- holders, . 
and people of property, in the end, pay almoſtt 
all the duties of cuſtoms and exciſe. It would be 
better for them, on the whole, and much more / 
convenient for the merchant; for, by the pre- 
ſent way of levying the cuſtoms, he who deals | 
to any extent in foreign trade myſt have a U 
great command of money, otherwiſe he can | 
7 import little, the duties being often double 
= - the prime coſt of the goods abroad; and theſe 
duties muſt be paid before the goods can be 
ſeen. This throws the importer always large- 
a ly in advance, and requires three ſtocks to carry 
=_ :. on trade, where one would do were the duties 
3 taken off; that is, L. 1000 would carry on as 
| much as Lage se will at 8 5 | 


5 Moſt branches of the revenue are appropri. 
| 3 ated to pay the intereſt of certain loans, and it 
=. muſt take time to get the principals paid.. But, 
*# with great ſubmiſſion to the wiſdom of Parlia- 
ment, I think the duties ſhould ba conſiderably 
lowered, particularly on French goods, which, 
at preſent, are next to a prohibition. , The long 
enmity and Jealouſy betwixt the Engliſh and 
French have prevented intercourſe in trade; ; 
it is high time to remove it: There are no peo- 
| , | ple 


* 
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ple more honeſt and eaſy in their dealings in 
commerce (the Engliſh excepted); I have dealt 


largely with them, and have always found them 


ſo. I have been raken their priſoner at ſea; 
they uſed me with the greateſt humanity and 
hoſpitality. * I had the honour to correſpond 
with the great Baron Monteſquieu. As a mer- 
chant, his name adds much to the reputation of 
the profeſſion. He was an honour to mankind, 


I had great pleaſure in dealing with him. His 


wines were excellent, and at a moderate price. 


If we would open trade with the French, by 


reducing the duties on their wines and brandies, 
I am perſuaded they would allow our manufac- 
tures to be imported into France, on equal terms. 


If this ſhould take place, it would moſt effectual- 


iy lower the price of corn, and all the neceſ- 


| faries of life, and afford us good and wholeſome 
\ ſpirits ; for in all northern countries ſome ſpi- 
rits are abſolutely neceſſary; the more mode- 


rately uſed, the better: but, in this cold climate 
I have ſeen the good effects of a little at a time, 
both oY ſea and land. 


8 


As we muſt have Coirits is it not L ben to 
get them of wholeſome quality, and pay them 


with our manufactures, than to diſtill two mil- 
lions of quartersof our beſt grain, which is the 


cauſe of keeping i it always ſo — if good plen- 
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viful crops happen, the exporting coru is of mucly 


; 2 2 to the ARS; than * 


= 


for, if the duties are low, there will be no ſmug- 
gling ; the importation of wines and brandy 
would be immenſe. Were it one fourth of 


what the French wine duty is at preſent, and 
one third of what the brandy” exciſe is, the re- 


venue would draw double- of what it now does, 


and anſwer every purpoſe for which theſe du - 


kick, and all che ports in the channel. 


9 


ties were laid on. Did theſe meaſures take 
place, our navigation would be greatly extend- 
ed. The Dutch and Swedes are at preſent the 
greateſt carriers of wine, brandy, oil, &c. from : 


the ſouth of France to Havre de Grace, Dun- 


3 


— 


1 had ſeveral ſhips employed from and to the 


ports here mentioned, and cleared money on them. 
But TI paid five livres to the ſtate for each ton 


the ſhip meaſured. If theſe livres were taken 
of, as they certainly would if we had our tar- 


riff of trade ſetiled, the Britiſh would get the 
whole of theſe freights ; ; and a very great object ; 


it is. The preference i is always given to our 
a over the Mediterranean ; ; the reaſon is ob- 


vious, 


— 
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vious; we loſe fewer, in proportion to our num- 


ber employed, than any nation in the world; 


and beſides, ourWailors are more honeſt. In all 
my practice (and I have freighted ſome hun- 


embezzlement on. my cargoes, when on board 
Britiſh veſſels. Other nations are not ſo free 


dreds of ſhips), I never had a package broke up, 
nor a caſk. broached or pierced, or any ſort of 


of rhis vice. Our ſailors are undoubtedly the 
moſt honeſt-hearted, open, friendly. fellows in 


Europe, and deſpiſe a mean action, either at ſea 
| - 


or on ſhore. Such a trade would increaſe their 


numbers, Who are the great bulwarks of the 
natio | | 


reign trade to London alone employs 100,000 
ſeamen in time of peace. Suppoſe them to be only 
575, ooo; and the navy 2 5,000 ſeamen in time of 
peace. All the reſt of our coaſting and foreign 
trade, in the whole of the ports of Great Britain 


and Ireland, may amount to 130,000. Theſe num- 
bers are formidable, and the more fo, as you can 


have a great part of them on board your fleets, up- 
on an emergency. Vour home ward coaſting trade 


being ſo extenſive, enabled this nation, now ſo 
happily connected and unanimous in their ope- 
rations, to equip a fleet in four months, ſuperior 


to what France and Spain could do in two years. 


Ay * 125 It 


PosTLETHWAITE ſays, the coaſting and fo- - 


* 


\ 


ay; 
* 
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„ wargor Ter Traps || 


235. 0 It is aſtoniſhing 0 it Ratio as Hrance 
: '  quarrelled with you at theſe times: They 
dught to have known the difference now from 
what it was half a century ago; the laſt war 

convinced them of the truth of this. They muſt 
conſider how many brave hardy ſailors and fol- 

diers go from this country, to fight, conquer, 

or die with their brethren the Engliſh ; inſtead. 
of being, as formerly, ſo imprudent and impoli- 
tic as to take ſide with the French, upon all oc- 

3 caſions, againſt England. This makes a mighty 

5 4 - ag difference in the balance of war. And I hope 

| 8 
| 


we ſhall never be on other terms with the Eng- 
Iſh nation than we are at preſent, and were all 
laſt war. In this ſituation, no power in Europe 
| can have miniſters of ſo little penetration, as 3 
2-8 = 7 not to ſee the conſequence of making war oy” 
9 | with a brave and united kingdom. Contracted '# 
as "the ſpace 1 is which Great Britain and Ireland Gs 
| occupy in the ocean, yet we have three ports 
to one more than all France and Spain. "TW. 
is our great nurſery for ſeamen. 


| Laſt war, you had-100,000 men on board his 
Majeſty? s fleets and privateers, to cruiſe againſt  .. 
your enemies. At that very time you had 8000 
merchant ſhips carrying on the trade of Great 
2 Britain and Ireland, who rode in ſafety, and tri- 


umphant in every quarter of the globe, What 
| S muſt 


” AND FISHERIES OF SCOTLAND. - q 
muſt foreigners think of this nation, that could 
carry on ſuch extenſive commerce, take every _ 
place they attempted, and deſtroy every fleet of 
the enemy they met with? Will they be fooliſhly 
raſnh in making war with that nation? ; 


* 
1 


I can foreſee another objection will be ſtart. 
„„ ei t to ihe rum from our plantations and | 
5 Weſt-India iſlands. Why not let their rum be SE 
| imported at brandy- duty, or a trifle under? tho? 
they deſerve but little favour from the mother- 
country; they are diſobedient children. One 
thing I well know, that, if they can get goods 
at St Euſtatia, Surinam, or any of the free ports 
in the Weſt-Indies, on equal terms, or a trifle 
1 lower, they will never take ours. This coun- = 
41 try, therefore, ſhould take meaſures for their _ "i 
| oven preſervation, to keep their proviſions. and Lid x 
f neceſſaries of life at moderate prices, ſo as to 
carry on our manufactures, and find a market 
for them, independent of theſe wrong- headed 
people. This ſtep, among others, would bring 
þ great advantages, and humble the pride and 
Hhaaugghtineſs of the Americans, who have thrown 
themſelves into the arms of France, deſtructive 
do the intereſts of both nations. „ oh © | 


* 


— 


I have before ſaid, the princes of Europe are 
; too wiſe to embark in ſuch Don Quixote ſchemes 
ERS | FE C2 Wl 


* 
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as they have formerly done, againſt ſo powerful 
a nation. I again ſay, that if we could ſettle pro- 
per conditions and articles with France, and 
trade with them as we do with the ungrateful | 
- Portugueſe, it would profit both nations, and 
keep the balance of Europe i in their own hands; . 
ſure 1 am we would increaſe our wealth and | 
health more by this than all the continental cons _ © 7 


A 


nefions pa 5 was | 
| . 15 WY 2 


- 3 


4 Times are * changed, ao the en 
antipathy the Engliſh had to that nation ſhould 
be forgotten, as the Scotch have done -with the - 

' Engliſh. We heartily deſpiſe the illiberal, in- 
decent reflections thrown out by the diſappoint- 
ed patriots, well knowing, that the Engliſh loox 
on us as their brethren; and would riſque their 8 6 
ves and fortunes for us, as we have done for - _ 
| them; and we will be always ready to do ſo, „ 
— on every occaſion, when called for by King ang 
Parliament. We love freedom and liberty, and - | 
enjoy it more than theſe flaming diſſatisfied pa- 

triots, whoſe great aim is to get into places and j : 

| power, and then we ſhould be under fine ma- 

nnnnagement; but we have an old ſaying in this 5 
= Tountry, Better .keep well as make well. A 


* . 


YT 


Z I beg leave alſo to ſuggeſt, that, were the le. | 
_— giſature to aboliſh all officers fees at the water. 
2 | ; | _ ; 7 


9 


| - 
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| ſide, and give the land and coaſt-waiters more ſa- 
lary, it would be ſerving the revenue, and af. 
The fees, &c. paid at 


ſiting the fair trader. 
the water-ſide-are a great encouragement to the 
unfair trader, and a great loſs to the merchant, 


who is not; nay, that practice makes the officer 
_ inſult the man who imports. fairly, and he can- 
not get ſuch diſpatch as the other does who 


pays = fees. It - 


— 


Is is to be hoped, at any rate, that all fees, 
within and without doors, will be taken off the 


Wool, and all materials wanted for that manu- 

facture. 
Wool and Woolen goods going coaſt- ways, and 
the officers very troubleſome. It will be of 
much conſequence to trade, if ſome regulations 


At preſent they are very bigh on 


rake place as to theſe-fees, and the officers be 


ordered to do their duty without fee or reward, 


and to give all diſpatch at legal hours. Upon 
the whole, the revenue will never be honeſtly 


dealt with, nor the merchant well ſerved, while 
theſe officers have the diſpoſal of favours, and the | 


public money at their pleaſure, and yet take 
ſuch liberties as are moſt ſhameful ; as the mer- 


chant muſt pay, or put up with the abuſe to 


* theſe People will 3 him to ſubmit. 
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1 Annalen noticed, that moſt of the towns 

and villages in Scotland are extremely well ſi- 

vated for carrying on Trade and Manufactures, 

but none more fo. than thoſe in Eaſt Lothian, 

? particularly the Woolen branch; it being a po- 

0 - pulous healthy country, having plenty of corn 

and wool, while water and coals can be had at 
mall n FF Fo 

There is one village, however, which I can- 

not omit [mentioning here, as it was not fully 

treated of under any of my former Sections. 

he place I mean is Linton by Linton Bridge. 


The ſituation of this village is really beautiful, 


and might be made, at no great expence, a ſea- 


eee of receiving veſſels from 50 to 80 


tons. Iwo ſmall locks would enable ſhips of 


Haddington, the center of the country. How 
great an ad vantage this would be to the pro- 


Which they have occaſion to carry to market, 


and have the ſame effect upon the coal, lime, 
or any other goods or materials, Which are ne- 


. . to be ee into che middle of that rich 


5 | | country. 
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theſe burdens to come up to Linton Bridge, 
and lighters and ſuch craft could navigate to 


„ Prietors of the lands, to the farmers, and all 
© Fanks-of people, muſt at firſt ſight be obvious. 
It would leſſen the price of carriage of their 
corns, manuf . ctures, and all kinds of produce, 


* 


* 4 = 
3 8 . — Er ES 
1 FD 
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determine. 
were ſuch a plan executed, it could not fail of 


ſea - ſhore, as our allies the Dutch do. 


nothing” elſe than Fake and rice. 
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country. This water communication would 


likewiſe ſave the roads, by keeping many heavy 
carriages off them, and would tend greatly to 

reduce the number of horſes, which are found 
to be very burdenſome, as well t to the Gentle , 
._ as the Farmer. N 


— 


Whether this uſeful work nr be ME 
taken at the expence of the proprietors of the 
lands i in the environs, who would, in that caſe, 
be entitled to all the benefits reſulting from it, 


or by the public, who might be reimburſed by 


laying a ſmall tax on the ton of each veſſel em- 
ployed in that trade, does not belong to me to 
One thing is very certain, that 


being very ſerviceable to that part of the coun- 


try; nor do I imagine it would require any ex- 
| traordinary exertion of public ſpirir to accom · 


1 


gr it. 


The Land Alder! it the mouth uf the W 


of Tyne might likewiſe add largely to their 
eſtates, were they to bank their grounds on the 
They 
have ſtill more ſea to encounter with, and deep- 
er water, where they have added many thou- 
ſand acres of rich ground to their country, with. 
Theſe mate- 
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rials, the people of this country have at hand; 
the Hollanders have to bring them from places 
at many miles diſtance. The branches of the 
trees, bruſh- wood, and ſuch refuſe as comes 
from Pynningham foreſt, would do the buſineſs, 
and many hundred acres might be filled up in a 


few years with good ſoil fit for paſture or tillage. 


When a proper fence of ſtake and rice is once 
fixed, it is ſurpriſing how ſoon it fills up at the 


back. Every ſtorm from the ſea throws over 
abundance of ſuch materials as feeds and firms 
it, and ſoon renders it ſolid ground. The ſalts 
with which theſe ſea weeds or ware abound, 
keep the ground in good heart for many years, 


and add much real wealth to the nene, and 


— 


the country. 


4 


affording great pleaſure to thoſe who carried 


| ſuch a ſcheme into execution, as they thereby 

vor only would have the merit of adding ſo ma- 
my acres to their own. property, which formerly - 
Was of no uſe to the country, but likewiſe might 

| induce others, equally well ſituated for ſuch pur- 

poſes, to follow Se” example, 


1 


* 


May dogs TY not be acquainted with 


What the Dutch call fake and rice ; it will be 
proper here to explain i it, T ** le, therefore, | 


* it 


An acquiſition of this kind could not fall dr 


”- 
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is large pieces of trees, which they drive 


into the earth, at ſome diſt ance from each 
other. The rice is a kind of twigs which 
they weave about the unte, and make a ſort 
+ of net of the whole. This fence has been 
found by experience a greater-preſervative from 
the encroachments-of the fea than even bul- 
warks-of -ſtone. | The former yielding to the 
. preſſure of the water, and receiving through 
the interſtices different kinds of ſea-ware and 
rubbiſh, becomes a ſtrong and ſolid wall; while 
the latter, not giving way to fuch impulſe, 
nor receiving any additional ſtrength from the 
"Thi is n carried away 1385 its unn 3 


Theſe eee at har Wart time Sine 
3 would be productive of riches to the 
proprietor and the country, would give em- 
ploy ment to many induſtrious people. I hey 
alſo enjoy the ſame advantages with the fiſh- 
eries; for every foot of ground thus taken in, 
as well as every fiſh catched, is a real and ſub- 
ſtantial aequiſition, ere at no un, 
ene but that of labour. 5 

5 lad ſo much on improvements in 
general, I' muſt now beg leave to offer a few 
obſervations on the attention hh has been 
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14 _ "ESSAYS ON THE: TRADE/ / 


by ſome individuals oe he e — 
wad age 


„ 


The e S Ho a Man rhe Dua 1 
ki very juſtly celebrates the conduct of ſeveral 


Engliſn ladies, married to noblemen of this 


country, for the public ſpirit they have diſco- 


vered in giving encouragement to the manu- 
factures of that country which gave birth to 
their huſbands; nor, indeed, ean they be ſuffi- 
ciently . Many ladies of our own 
country are bleſſed with the ſame ſpirir and 
benevolent diſpoſitions; and I flatter myſelf, 


from ſuch bright examples, their numbers will 


daily encreaſe. Out of numbers that might 


de mentioned, I. ſhall only take notice of one 
Lady of quality, worthy of imitation, whoſe 
teſidence is near the royal palace of Holyrood- 
houſe. . This Lady has a great deal of merit in 


raiſing upon her Lord's eftate an excellent 


breed of ſheep, of the fine-wooled kind, as 

well as all other forts of cattle, though in a 
5 very indifferent part of the country. This 
Lady has alſo variety of woolen, linen, 42. | 


maſk, &c. manufactured under her own in⸗ 
ee of OE Ten 33 


. N 7 i Y , f 1 * 


ij the fame manner, dy Lackes might 


n Wehler, worthy” of imitation” but in a this, 
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as in the former inſtance, I ſhall confine myſelf. 
to one, as a pattern to others who would wiſh 

to promote the real intereſts of their country. 

The lady I mean is ſpouſe to a worthy citiaen 


in an eaſtern borough of Eaſt Lothian. The 


_ greateſt pleaſure ſhe enjoys is that of giving 
employment to a number of induſtrious people 
in her neighbourhood, in the woolen and other 

branches of buſineſs, and of relieving the poor 
by acts of benevolence and charity: nor is her 
huſband leſs aſſiduous in the ſame commendable 
work. He gives bread to hupdreds, is. an ho- 
nour to his profeſſion, and a. bleſſing to that 
part of the country where he reſides, as well 
as to that . of the coaſt where I drew my 
. %% 


9 l 


To en inflacces of the ladies and gen- 


wu mts who. deſerve. to be held in the higheſt 


veneration for their public ſpirit, would be end- 
leſs. They are daily increafing, and I hope 
will continue to do ſo, till this country be 
brought to that ſtate of improvement, in every 
branch of manufacture, of which its ſituation, 
in _ e renders ic ſo highly TR 


We ws had gentlemen of; truly ag 
aer in former times; I hope the race are far 
from being extinguiſhed. Mr M Leod of Cad- 
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boll was one bub thoſe : An Wen to. his 
| country, and, at the | ſame. time, ſo great an 
encourager of its manufactures, that, from his 


earlieſt years, he never wore that of any other 

country; as an inſtance of which, I muſt here 
mention an anecdote of that gentleman: Hav- 
ing come to Edinburgh upon ſome private con- 
cerns, and ſtanding in need of a new hat, he 


* 


' alked his man of buſineſs whether there were 
any hat- makers in Edinburgh? To chis he an- 


Fab, 


ſwered in the affirmative, and at the ſame time 
told him that a parcel ſhould be immediately 


ſent him, that he might take his choice of one. 
This offer, however, Mr M Leod rejected, well 


knowing the many tricks which are practiſed 


upon ſuch occaſions, of paſſing off for Scots 
what in reality was the manufacture of Eng- 


land. He inſiſted therefore to ſee the hatter 
. himſelf; and waited with pauence till he had 


made one for him according to his directions. 
Were all our countrymen to behave in this 
manner, our manufacturers would be in no 


danger of wanting employment. Indeed, ſuch 


a conduct is highly requiſite at this time, when 


ſo many tricks of this nature are daily practiſed 
by many of our ſhop-keepers. ' Thoſe, there. 
fore, who wiſh to encourage the manufaQures 


by 


of their country, ſhould purchaſe. from none but 


boch a8 advertiſe the commodities of it. One 


company 


* — 
| = 4M 
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| company in Edinburgh, and they are not the 
leaſt conſiderable -in- it, have already done fo. - 

| - There the public may be ſatisfied they will be x 

„ ſupplied with real Scots cloths, as the company 

1 are concerned with more than one manufactory 
nin that branch. I hope they will meet with 

| that encouragement . which every. promoter of 

thy intereſts of ole country merits. . 


— 


4 | Notwithilanding this chapter ki 8 x 
15 to a much greater length than J at firſt ex- 
5 pected, yet many things are omitted, of which : 
I once intended to have taken notice; particu» 
larly with regard to the mines and minerals, 

with which this country is ſo abundantly ſtored, 

and from which ſo much riches may be ex- 


5 45 1 
een now mentioned ſome particulars re- | 7 
lative to the Trade of Scotland, I muſt beg x 
leave to. make. a few obſervations on the manu- _— 
factur ing places in England. From the ae. g 
,  qaintance I am honoured with, I own, I an 
12 more indebted for the following remarks, than 
| the public could be had e, been made Fi | 
- - IGM uy: 7 | WY vs | +" 
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- yet the people live in Peace and 1 i 2 ” 


5 a In England he] powers of conſtables are not 
clearly defined. They are allowed to take in- 
to cuſtody, by their own authority, f. fiotons per- 


F . ſtable at Leicefter afſizes. Upon trial, the 
3 | | judge obſerved, that it was too delicate a mat- 


> 1 conſtable”s' power. He recommended an ami- 
5 cable accommodation. The counſel for both 
J parties agreed. An arbitrator wWas choſen, who 


"x j ro a 4 * Þ 6. > 4 N (434% {if . 
. 1 _— 5 

1 f N | « * 55 Maeve HE 8 TER calm I 

. * "4; lanes $A EMT EI, ye A MB 

i . * mal conflitution: of goyernment, in that ex- 


tenſive place there are only two conſtables; 3 


1 ſons or vagrants. The moſt reſpectable citizens 
1 are often ambitious to have the office; one of 
3 ö Þ Whom was lately thought to exceed the bounds 
= of his power. He impriſoned an inhabitant, 
=. - i whoſe life was diſorderly, but who was in no 
1 actual breach of the peace when apprehended. 


3 A proſecution was carried on againſt the con- 


% 


ter to determine the preciſe boundaries of a 


=p determined for the Waltatle" w Eye coſts - , 
b i 1 | ut. | - | oy 

4 3 N is a common ſaying in Mancheſter, that 

| a 5 * the fewer the erer, the better the govern- 
1 ment. 
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ment.” To its Abibteunſd chis is troly appli- 
cable, for they have no revenue to manage. 
They think themfelves ſufficiently rewarded by 
ſerving the community with honour and inte- 
grity. The population and progreſs of manu- 


factures in this great village is very ſurpriſing; 


in little more than e years their ks 
have been doubled. : 


The Wendel cut velvet is very curi- 


ous, and is carried on to a prodigious extent. 


What ſtrikes an obſerver moſt is, what is term- 


ed the ſingeing of the cloth, by which it is form- 


ed to the ſine ſmoothneſs of pile: This is done 
by machinery, which bears the piece of cloth in 
rapid motion over a red hot iron cylinder, where- 
by all the knotty parts are reduced and con- 
ſumed without hur ting the fabric. The cutting 
the velvet is performed by a nice and ſharp ſteel 
inſtrument which fometim es makes holes in the 


cloth; theſe and ſimilar defects in the weaving 


are curiouſly and very perfectly mended by girls 


and women, who nme that n ws 
with the 1 | | 


- * 7 


5 There are ee manufactories in Man- 


cheſter of twilted cotton, ſubſtantial and beau- 


tiful. In the linen and printing they are excel- 


wm, and have every proper and poſſible accom- 
modation 
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„% E88AYs ON THE TRADE 
* for carrying on the different branches. 


. Of late many improvements have been made in + 

3 | this article. The variety of blocks for print- 

= ing are almoſt innumerable. They are elegant- 

5 ly cut, moſtly on holly wood, ſome on geen. tree, : 
4 and ſome on plane- tree. They are kept in a 


- damp place to. prevent their drying too much. 
They coſt large ſums originally, but, as faſhions - 
flauctuate, when diſpoſed of they bring but little. 

Many Who deal in printing and linen, pay week. 
Dy of duty te government no leſs than 1 15 300 1 
Their thread is moſtly got from Ireland, tbke i 
cotton from Blackburn. The prices are .very - 
low: Children's handkerchiefs are only three 
ſhillings and ſix - pence per dozen; larger ones 
from thirteen to twenty ſhillings, which are 
Vurought upon linen that may coſt Tp 2 
r to a * Fa . eee 
: 1 of filk on. a ten unn 
manufactured at Mancheſter.— The handker. 
chiefs; which are very pretty, ſell from thirty 
to ſeventy ſhillings per dozen 30 women's gowns a 
| at. one pound five ſhillings and upwards the 
piece: Even the coarſe and cheap linen hand-. 
kerchiefs are remarkably ſmooth., and well c- 
loured. Their copper- plate machines for mak. | : 
ing . thoſe handkerchiefs are curious: Blue, : 
green, and yellow colours cannot be done nn 


the 


— 
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ey mult be performed 
by the pencil. | e das 6 wa jo 


' Many ee e are 3 ove a new re- 
8 of the commiſſioners at London, which 


introduces a ſtrict exaction of the duty; to ſome- 
_ traders it makes au odds of L. 200 annually. 


The manufacturers of Mancheſter are obliging 


and liberal: they poſſeſs no narrow, no jealous 


apprehenſions of. diſcoveries that might hurt 
them: they live i in friendſhip and * to- 
N . | 


*. . — 


HALIFAX. 


on the road from Mancheſter to Halifax the 
countty appears populous, . for houſes are ſeen up 
to the very tops of the hills. Tho? the ground 
be not good, it is highly culivgtedz and the land 
adjoining to the houſes is covered with woolen 
cloth, tented on rows of. ſtakes. This method 
of tenting the cloth might be practiſed for dry- 
ing our linen in the courſe of bleaching, in place 
of hanging it out '2oſely, for then it is expoſed 
to be torn ; whereas, by the Eogliſh mode, it is 
Hoey fixed, and excellently SPY _ to 
air 8 un. 
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„ To . cottager: (vin r. 


© qu ann ON THE TOY 


mY would be beneficial to this country, were 
| there ſpirit and encouragement of — in 
our clubs and county meetings. An advertiſe- 
ment in the Vork Journal will corroborate an 
obſervation on the patriotiſm of the gentlemen 
near Halifax, and indeed of all Yorkſhire : It 
is to be hoped the inſertion of it here will not 
be . to ao reader. . 


* *.* 
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* At A meeting of the Pe 0 Society 
ip the Eaſt Riding, at Beverley, gth. * 
17 . the following premiums were r 


« To the ab (not renting above five 
pounds a- year) hoſe family ſhall ſpin the great - 
eſt quantity of wool before the firſt day of Oc- 
tober next, to'be certified by the miniſter and 
overſeers of the poor, within their reſpective 


5 L townſhips, Three Guineas,—next greateſt quan- 
| Kee Two eee One Guinea. 


bore) who ſhall from his own hives a the 
_ greateſt . 5 IOW in the Tent 1777s 
Three Guineas,” | 


1 


— 


. 


By ſuch local Fe more may be . 5 
1 and induſtry better encouraged at a * 
þ Charge, t than large funds under the admini- 


** 1 "Wk 
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ſtration of Truſtees, who, though meaning well, 
cannot poſſibly fall upon ſuch certain methods 
of preventing impoſitions, and diſtinguiſhing the 
real merit of individuals, as gentlemen, ſo af- 


ſiſted, may do within the a Ane of my | 


own. a 


f * { 


At Halifax the ſame ens nv is ; eſtabliſhed 
as at Mancheſter. —The people are alſo quiet 
and induſtrious, having no public objects of am- 


bition or profit to contend for. This town is 


ſuppoſed to contain about 10,000 inhabitants. 
The whole country round is peopled with manu- 
| facturers of various kinds; with weavers, wool- 
| combers, dreſſers, cutters, dyers, ſpinners, &c. 
who are employed by the maſter-· manufacturers 


in the town and neighbourbood.—So vaſtly po- 


pulous is the pariſh of Halifax, that it is ſaid to 
contain 50,000 ſouls, | 
| Though the maſter. wanufafturers have pro- 
per accommodation in their work-houſes for 
every branch of the buſineſs, yet, there, very 


few of their workmen are employed. They 
have diſcovered, that when numbers of thoſe | 


people are aſſembled together, they are apt to 
combine in turbulent and ſeditious meaſures; 


but, when diſperſed in the country, and living 


in their on houſes with their families, they 


| 
| 
: 
| 
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ok are more <dipoled t to be- quiet, contented, and | 

F ; SO; 5 4 
| 5 | . The aiiees of Halifax | are TOTES , 
+ Nuffs, or fabrics for linings, or light cloths. for 
1 ſouthern and warm countries, ſuch as calliman- - 


coes, ſhalloons, camblets, naps, &c. Theſe are 
of various qualities and prices, generally low. 
Till lately, all, or the moſt part of the white 
and- undyed ſtuffs were ſent to the London 
market. Now they dye all colours very well, 
and ſend large quantities of their goods directly 
to foreign markets, to Italy, Spain, Portugal. 
| The navigable canal, lately compleated from the 
coaſt of the Humber to within two miles of _ 
"I Ufax 1 is of N N to its trade. 1: 
The: Fedder en the moſt Fatal conſe · 
gquences from the American rebellion; but, hi- 
therto, they have experienced no change, but 
| for the better, the demand now exceeding” an 
5 thing formerly known; but this ariſes chiefly : 
from a new opening of trade to e ge 
of b . * 
„ gen hank of wool, in FER maſt; contain 
8 | the ſame length, or meaſure. of yarn, which is 
2 ſettled by ſtatute; but the finer the thread is, 
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the pound, or other quantity of wool: Some- 
times, thirty-two. hanks are' ſpun from one 
pound:—A good ſpinner may _ earn eight- 
* Os 

| They ſay, that, at Halifax, the prices of ſpin. 
ning generally fall as winter approaches, ' and 
riſe again in the ſpring. They have their wool 
moſtly from Lincolnſhire, Nottingham, and 
Leiceſterſhire; but the greateſt part from the 


firſt. It has a very, long ſtaple, commonly 


ſeven or eight, ſometimes up to fifteen inches. 
The price very ſeldom exceeds ten thillings the 
None. — They eſteem the firſt fleece of a ſheep 


to be the fineſt woo), and keep it apart for their 


beſt fabrics. ' 


In the proceſs of their manufactory, the firſt 
ſtep is the operation of ſorting the wool into 


three or four different qualities for the different 


fabrics. The next ſtep is to waſh it thoroughly 


with ſoap, for the expedition of which they 


have machinery; afterwards, it goes to the 


| wool-combers, who dreſs it with the help of 
ſtoves lighted with charcoal, —a late improve- 
ment in place of common coals, which did not 
anſwer the purpoſe ſo well. Next, it goes to 
the ſpinners, weavers, ſcourers, bowlers, ſhear- 
ers, dyers, and, laſtly, to the preſs. Hot or 

Vol. HH. cold 
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of different cloths, or according to the taſte of 


the different markets. The firſt gives a finer 
and ſmoother appearance to the cloth; the 


latter is ſuppoſed to leave it with a/ more ſub- 


ſtantial quality, og with a 5 1 


1 ance. | 


— - « * 
” , * * 


4 a dye-houſe here is an amazing dry cal- 


round wy. a anke. | 


"_— 


. are made the beſt wit ouuibe-; in r 


— 


lender, which has a preſſure of one hundred 
tons, and is moved on a large wheel drawn 


land : An excellent pair ee be Ker gh for 


11. 75. 


* 


Soweears ago, 2 Lage bal for woolen m manu - 


fadtures was building at Halifax. Tris a hundred 


and five feet ſquare, with two floors, and divid- 


rately the goods of different manufacturers. 


This is undoubtedly a better plan than that of 
Leeds, where all the rms are amaſſed on long 
tables! in one 1 _ e 


— 


e mould alfo be mentioned, that over all 
this country the coal pits are inexhauſtible. 


% 


* 


ed into four hundred booths" for keeping. ſepa- 
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% 


11 ought to have been remarked before that, 
after the wool is combed, it is put up in hard 
twiſted bundles, ſtored in a particular ware. 
room, which is a low apartment paved with 
ſtones; and it is found, by experience, to be the 
fitter to be ſpun, if kept in this ſtate for thr ee 
or four months. _ Foy 

The cl . Halifax and Leeds 5 
very fine, —all incloſed, and moſtly divided into 
very ſmall lots, or cloſes, as they are called, for 
the accommodation of the manufacturers, whoſe 
habitations are ſcattered over the whole face of 
the country. For ſeveral miles near the town, 
there is ſcarce an incloſure that contains one 
| acre. The rents are vaſtly high, from 41; to 
$1. the acre. Their meaſures of land are com- 
monly reckoned by ſo many days work, as the 
people term it, and two days work! is ſoppoſed 

to be equal to an acre. 


14 A 


— 


} 


* . 
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Great buſineſs is carried on at this place: 
One particular houſe had lately a commiſſion 
from government, to the extent of 7000 l. for a 
coarſe ſtuff for black ſpatterCaſhes to the ſoldiers 
eee e TO Tale 

q There. 
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There is no material difference in the procefs 7 
of the woolen manufaQory here from that of 
Halifax, nor in the manner of carrying it on by 
workmen diſperſed over the neighbouring coun- FJ - 
try; wy the articles are different. TP 4 
At Leeds, they deal Roh | in narrow coarſe. 
_ cloths, from 38. to 12 s. per yard; at Halifax, 
they ſend the greateſt part of their cloths, 
white and und) ed, to London, faraiſhing little 
or nothing directly to foreign markets, till with- 
in theſe few years; but now they ſend vaſt 
quantities of cloths, compleatly finiſked and 
dyed, to all parts of the world. JT hey have a ; 
great market every Tueſday. The maſter- 
manufacturers, to the number of many hun- 
dreds, on the market days, bring their parcels 
from all parts of the ee n to 


20 


% 


thele woolen R 


% 


: They have Weed 1 hours i the Cale of FN 7 
different goods. From nine to ten in the morn- 
ing, their dyed and coloured cloths are expoſed 
to ſale; from one to two o'clock, their white 

and undyed are produced in a different hall. 
The merchants and buyers go about through 
the hall ; they handle and examine the cloth, 
and there are few words to! a bargain. When - 


N agree, the . are ſent to the mer. 
75 e . chant's 


* . 
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_ chant's houſe, or ware-room, where, if, -upon 
immediate examination, he finds faults which he 
might not diſcover at firſt in the hall, he is at 
liberty to retra& the bargain, and return the 
goods, unleſs, which is often the caſe, the par- 
ties agree upon new terms. 


Much of their LAY is b 620 the 
north of England; the prices are commonly 
from 7s. to 10 s. the ſtone, They have a 
fine navigable river, and plenty of coals, The 
land near the town is generally at the rate of 
5 l. the acre. They uſe only the ſhort wool, 
which is dreſſed by cards, and cannot be comb- 
ed: It is ſaid, the Shropſhire wool is the fineſt 
in England. This they mix with Spaniſh wool 
to make ſuperfines, which are manufactured 
here in ſmall quantities, and which they affirm to 
be fully as good as the ſuperfines manufactured 
in the ſouth of England purely of Spaniſh wool. 


| Leeds is ſuppoſed to contain 6000 inhabt- = 
.tants. It is an incorporation, and governed by 
a mayor and two.aldermen. There is a village 
called Rotkerfield,” about nine miles from 
Leeds, where is alſo a good hall, and weekly 
market on the Tueſdays, Here the cloths are 
generally broader, and of a finer quality than 


| at the Leeds“ market. There is not a day in 
2 * the 
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the week, n excepted, without a cloth | 
market i in ſome one of the adjoining villages, to 
| which the merchants reſort for ſtores to their 
ware-houſes, and for aſſortments to make up 
- commilſions from different i of oy world. 


\ 


NEWCASTLE: 


pt A0 this place 3 is one of the bad ROY - 

— derable printing-fields in England; in 177 5 the 

_ Proprietors. ſold to the extent of +.26,000 1. 

The, have generally 6 or 7000 worth. of 

goods in their ware- houſes at Newcaſtfs, but 

the manufactory is carried on at Carliſle; The 

magiſtrates of Carliſle have very injudicioaſly 

: raiſed the rent of their field to an exorbitant 

F | rate, for they have obliged them te pay 601. 

por fix acres. Such a fooliſh conduct in the ma - 
=. giſtrates has made the W ae _ 

A 4 8 | : for 4402426 LEY. 


* - 


Bi | : The We part of their green and white 
=. cotton cloth is bought at Blackburn; it is raiſed 

1 one third in the price within theſe ſix years. 
1 Though they deal in cotton cloths at Jow' or 
=. | middling prices, they manufacture none. them- 
=! | ſelves: They do much in the copper · plate way. 
i | Rs The handkerchiefs for which they have moſt 
6 | Cale, are a red ground with white ſpots, thir- 
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teen nalle in Sr”; and ſell from 11. 3 8. to 
5 and _ N dozen. ry 1a 


- They have vaſt variety of patterns for gowns. 
and furniture: The purple and lilyoak grounds 
with various flowers are the moſt beautiful; 
there are alſo ſome light flowerings which are 


| Before this dons: was 1 eſtabliſh- 
ed, the proprietors laboured under many difficul- 
ties; they were greatly at a loſs to find work- 
men ſober and expert: Nay, they were ob. 
liged to bring orie printer from Ireland at three 
half-guineas per week, for three years certain. 

The art of mixing the colours properly is 
the moſt material part of their buſineſs, in which 
it is difficult to find expert hands. Now, how- 
ever, they have procured plenty in this and all 
the other operations; and though no leſs than 
thirty tables are, employed, none of the hands 
receive more than ten ſhillings weekly, except 
the overſeer, who is an intelligent man, and was 
much ſurpred at the perfection to which 
Rocking coats. are Mat ia Scotland, 

At the field we are mentioning, ſome buſineſs 
is done in printing linens ; the thread is moſtly . 
: brought 
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brought from” Irdlend; part from Scotland; but 
it is a great pity that in Ireland the thread is 


beſt and cheapeſt. The linen of this company 
is wove and whitened at Carliſte, and it gene- 


rally comes at a very low price; from eight 
pence to fourteen pence the yar c. 


It would be needleſs to mention any thing 
relative to Birmingham, Wakefield, Shef- 
field, &c. the commerce carried on in. thoſe 
towns is known to all.—Suffice it to ſay, that 
in thoſe places which are not concerned in poli- 
' tical ſquabbles, induſtry and trade flouriſh. The 
inhabitants are happy; no jealouſies ſubſiſt a- 
mong them, ſaving the jealouſy of being ſurpaſ- 
ſed by their WN in IEG the oo 
4 1 e x fe t 
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che valle, on the Police of the City of Edin- 
 burgh, and Hints on the Scotti 15 TE rade to 
Foreign 1 15 Ke. e e SOOT 


| N the firſt 288 of the 3 volume = : 


this work, a few obſervations were made 
relative tothe metropolis of Scotland. Though 


I meant to confine myſelf entirely to thoſe ſtric- 


tures, which are conſequential to the Trade 
and ManufaQ ures of the kingdom, yer 1 with 
to communicate every poſſible intelligence to its 
remoteſt inhabitants: curioſity is natural to 
man; and objects which appear greateft in the 
eye of the community, firſt command attraction. 
Hence in a work cf this nature it is not impro- 


per, but abſolutely neceſfary, to enlarge a little 


in a particular deſcription of he) trade of Edin- 
1 


of the improvements which have been 


made within vhcle few FORT; it would be 
8 
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are interred in the church-yards of Edinburgh 
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ungrateful not to ſpeak; and equally ungrate- ; 


ful and ungenerous not to ſay, that theſe im- 


provements and decorations were greatly ow- 
ing to the indefatigable zeal, the perſevering in- 
duſtry, and unremitting diligence of the late 
Right Honourable George Drummond, Lord 
Provoſt of Edinburgh, a gentleman whoſe pa- 
triotiſm was equal to his abilities, and whoſe 
goodneſs of heart, if poſſible, exceeded both. 
It is not, however, my intention to enter into a 
geographical deſcription; ſuch would tend more 
to perplex than inſtruct.— I only mean to point 
out what to me appear deficiencies and impro- 
Pr ie ties in the police of che city, and give abrief 
hiſtory 13 its commerce. 

The FA de) in the police ſeems tobe 
the conduct of the managers of the charity work- 
houſe. This obſervation, I own, is not new ink | 
muſt acknowledge 1 had it from a gentleman of - 
- large property, a real friend to his country, an 
honour to his acquaintance, and an ornament to 
ſociety. About twenty years ago, he mentioned 
to Provoſt Drummond, who, as I have already 
ſaid, Will be long held in the higheſt eſtimation, . 
that, were the people in the poor's houſe employ- 


ed in picking, cleanſing, ſpinning, and manufactur- 


ing wool to make flannels for the dead, and eve- 
ry other article neceſſary for burxying, all who 


— 


W 


and 


* 
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and Leith, it not only would contribute to de- 
fray a part of the expences of the inſtitution, 

but could be no tax on the inhabitants: Nay, I 
will venture to ſay, that the Good Town would, 
on the eaſieſt terms, give the ground to be 
broke open, in order to encourage ſo public. ſpi- 
rited and charit able an Nr / 


— 


However agreeable this abe might be to 

my worthy political friend, it could not be car- 

tried into execution; with his uſual diſcernment, 

he perceived that an oppoſition would be raifed 

by undertakers, ETC and the deacons of. 
Ta 8 


| It is a juſt and general maxim, that private 
- intereſt muſt yield to public good. Hence it 
follows, that from motives of patriotiſm, the 
Y - _ tradeſmen and dealers in Edinburgh, inſtead of 
wy throwing obſtructions in the way, ſhould lend 
their EE. hand to brng the matter to a fair 
trial. N 


Fu W ſchemes have been propoſed in order 
to ſupport the Charity Work- houſe; none have 
been adopted. A law to eſtabliſh a poor's rate 
has been juſtly oppoſed by the inhabitants. 

| Yearly and voluntary collections are diſagree- 

able to ſome, and troubleſome to others. The 

ö plan 


- 
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Plan, I here pr opoſed would be of ſervice to 
the whole country, for every pariſh would na- 


turally adopt the fame plan. — This would ſup- 
port the living poor by means of the dead. 


. 


In treating of a ſubject of chis nature, ſeveral 


reflections occur, which, by ſome, may be 


deemed extraneous; but undoubtedly, any ob- 


ſervations concerning the proſperity of a nation, 
mould meet with public indulgence, and a fa- 


vourable reception. The ſituation and beauty of 


the capital of a country, are of conſiderable ad- 
vantage, for to thoſe are owing the conflux of 


people to encourage trade and commerce, learn- 


ing and arts, politeneſs and refinement. When 


ſuch advantages are experienced in the chief 


city, the ſame ſpirit of induftry and improve- 
ment will be diffuſed through the nation. 

Of this general aſſertion, the city of London 
affords a molt ſtriking example. Upon the moſt 
ſuperficial view, we cannot fail to remark its 


healthful, unconfined ſituation, gently ſhelving 


towards the Thames; its vicinity to that river; 
its proper diſtance from the ſea; and the preat 


facility by which it is ſupplied with all the neceſ- | 


ſaries, and even luxuries of life. 5 
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"It is reported of James I I. that he meant to 
borrow a large ſum of money from the city of 
London, and, for that purpoſe, ſent to the Lord | 
Mayor. His Lordſhip heſitated, unwilling to 7 
uſe his intereſt to raiſe the ſum. The King | | 
turned paſſionate, and threatened to remove the 2 
court to Cambridge, by which, ſaid his Majeſty, 1 
5 , your citizens will be conſiderable loſers. — 
„ No,“ replied the worthy magiſtrate, % we 
depend upon trade and navigation, and we only 
intreat your Majeſty not to carry the I owes - 
799 with you * ; 


f 


* 
we 


— nr es ern — 
- ** S. 
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A ie greatly to be lamented, that ſo few of 
our own countrymen reſide in the capital. To 
| what can this be owing? The reaſon is obvi- 
77 ous : Local prejudices, and narrow notions, in- 
conſiſtent with poliſhed manners and increaſing . 3 
wealth, are ſtill obſtinately retained; and to ſuch 
reaſons alone mult it be attributed, that Edin- | 
burgh, which ought to have ſer the firſt exam- 
ple of. induſtry and improvement, is the laſt of 
our trading cities that has ſhook off the unac- 
countable ſupineneſs which has ſo long and ſo 
e ne the 2 5 it of this nation. 
been 88 improvements have e made 
in this city of late years, owing to the ſpirited 
conduct of the deceaſed gentleman L have already 
mentioned, much ſtill might be done. The un- 
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Seiden of Edinburgh is a juſt and general 
complaint, and is the chief reaſon why fo few 
ſtrangers viſit the metropolis of Scotland. As 
far back as the year 1698, Mr Fletcher of Sal- 


ton, that moſt manly and ſpirited author, and 


the moſt patriotic gentleman Scotland ever pro- 
duced, makes the following obſervations: “ As 
© the happy ſituation of London has been the 
principal cauſe of the glory and riches of Eng- 
land, ſo the bad ſituation of Edinburgh = 
been one. great occaſion of the poverty in 


A 


land live.” It is but juſtice to add, his re- 


preſentative, if poſſible , ſarpaſſes his predeceſſor 
in acts of 5 e and charity.“ 


40 


| I mean not to trace the Stu advance- 
ment or decay of our trade and manufactures 
through the ſeveral revolutions which this 


kingdom has experienced; A wad few obſerva- 


tions will ſuffice. 


| The dirs of | peace were but little known, or 
at leaſt little cultivated, till the union of the 


- .. crowns of Scotland and England, in the perſon 
| of James.) VI. 11772 thoſe ee and ſtates 


Which 
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* The m, gentleman here alluded to is 


| ſince dead; and 1 can affirm, that the above - 
character is perſecily juſl, 


which the greater part of the people of Scot. 
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which have ſince ingroſſed the trade of the 


world, had made inconſiderable advances Hol- 
land had juſt emerged from her fens and 
marſhes. With commerce, France was unac- 


quainted; and, though ſome faint attempts were 


made more early in England, Elizabeth was the 
firſt who eſtabliſhed the trade of that nation 
upon a folid foundation. 


_ 


When diſtraction prevails in a country, nei- 
ther leiſure nor inclination allow us to improve 


thole arts which are generally the offspring of 


quiet times, and of a well- ordered ſtate, The 
imperfection of our government and laws, the 
juriſdiction and exorbitant power of our nobi- 


lity, the weight of perſonal ſervice, and the 


obligation of the military tenure upon their 
vaſſals, were, of themſelves, obſtructions ſcarce 
to be ſurmounted ; but, when we add to theſe 
our . continual wars with England, the difſenti. 
ons among our great families, our religious quar- 
rels, and the frequent minorities of our princes, 
can we be ſurpriſed, that our commerce and 
manufactures were but little the objects of at- 


tention? Yet, even then, our fiſheries were 
carried on with ſome ſucceſs, till, by the ill. 


judged laws “ of ſome of our kings, they were 
| 9 - = _ meenly 
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mes facrificed to certain abſurd. privileges 
which were then granted to the 8 oy | 

the boroughs. 5 x | ; MY 


* 4 


Few perſons . any N in 0 Jas, . | 
quented our towns, The manners of our 
peers, of our barons, and chiefs of families, 
were not formed to brook that equality which | 
prevails in cities. The ſolitary grandeur of a 1 
country life, at their on ſeats, and amidſt | 
their own vaſſals, ſuited better the ſtateli- 
neſs and pride of thoſe petty ſovereigns. 
Edinburgh, though perbaps it might be ſtiled 
the capital, yet, in reality, poſſeſſed none we. 
thoſe advantages by which a capital is uſually 
diſtinguiſhed, It was too near England to be 
thought perfectly ſecure. The ſeat of parlia- -. 
ment, and of the courts of juſtice, were not wy 
fixed there till the union of the crowns, which | 
took place in the beginning of the ſeventeenth . 3 
century, when the ſituation of Scotland was 5 
more deplorable than ever. We had, indeed, 

the honour to ſend a king to England; but 

| | e 


82 ns * " a 


AE 


| 
+ 5 "has included ee Ted Stranrauer among 

| ' *% the ports (I mentioned in the former volume) to | 

, "* lear out at, and the time of ſailing is left at 

the option of. the adventurers, from the 1 ſt of 5 | 
Au guſt to the 1 1% of Ocrober.—7. his will ove 
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this honour coſt us dear. We remained in a 
ſtrange equivocal ſituation, little. better than 


diſpirited; the little trade we had languiſhed 


and decayed; ; our great men, who had now no 
wars to wage, and no court to reſort to, either 


that Was of little conſequence: The parliament 


put an entire ſtop. to every national impröve- 
ment. The reſtoration. ſeemingly placed the: 


genius of this country was till depreſſed, and 


be changed by laws alone. — Example, imita- 
tion, and an attachment to the manners of tlre 
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that of a conquered province. —The nation was 


retired ſullen to the country, or, inliſting with 
foreign princes, vainly laviſhed their blood in 
the quarrels of rangers 8. 

Epixzunch, however, began now to in- 
ereaſe, though by ſlow degrees. From this 


time, it became the ſeat of parliament; but even 


p * * 
n 
c 
_ - 2 7 - 4p? 
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met only in ſummer, and continued ſitting a 
few days, conſequently the members had no in- 
qucement to bring their families to town. For 
many years before the reſtoration, the ſpirit of 
fanaticiſm, and the diſtractions of the civil \ war, 
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government upon its ancient. baſis; but the 


the genius and manners of a people are not to 


great, will cfectuate what laws can never 
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The union * the o kingdoms, an event g 
equally beneficial to both nations, is the great 
æra from which we may juſtly date the revival 
of that ſpirit and activity which the union of the 


| Crowns had well nigh. fuppreſfed ; yet the ad- 


vantages of ſuch a conjunction were not, for 
many years, either fully underſtood, or proper- 


. 1y cultivated. The pride of an independent 


* 


— 


__ 
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kingdom turned the popular current againſt a 
meaſure which was now become eſſential to our | 


very being as a nation. Hence, the arts of in- 


duſtry, which prevailed in England, in this 
country made but a flow progreſs. Our manu- 
factures were little attended to. The depen- 
dence of our tenants, the ſervices to which they 
were till ſubject, their ſhort leaſes and ſmall 
ſtocks, conſpired to prevent the improvement of 
our huſbandry. Before the union, our foreign. 
trade was chiefly to France, Holland, and up 
the Baltic. The Engliſh high duties 10 which. 
we then became liable, - naturally ſtopped the 


courſe of that trade. A trade to the American = 


» colonies was then opened, but, at firſt, was of 
- little advantage, for we had no home commodi- 
ties to give in exchange | for WINE we imported 


from thence. WL i 


% 
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4 a great OY 525 happened in the Wade | 


of the American — and as rhe unhappy. | 
8 8 85 
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diſputes which cinainced fore years ago, ſtill 


ſubſiſt, T ſhall in my next chapter touch a little 


upon the occaſion of thoſe differences; and 1 
muff add, that I made moſt of thoſe obſervations _ 
at the beginning of the commotions, and tranſ- 


mitted them to ſome Noblemen high in office. 
How far they ought to have followed ſuch hints, 
it becomes not me to ſay ; a candid public muſt 
Judge of their merit or r impropriety. 


oo * 


After this necellhny; digreſſ on, I 8 


the hiſtory of the progreſs of our manufactures. a 


By the treaty of Union, certain funds were ex- 


preſsly deſtined to the improvement of our 


trade; but the application of theſe funds for 


' many years were entirely neglected, It is well ö 


known, that a certain ſum was agreed to be paid 
to this kingdom, as an equivalent for that pro- 


portion of our revenues which were to he appli- 
ed to the debts of England. Out of this equi- 
valent, L. 20060 were deſtined annually for ſe- 


ven years, to the promoting and GIL * 
our Manufactures and — | 


Many ſalutar 1 zulations were made, but 
not properly followed out; we were either ne- 


gligent of our intereſt, or were ſo little accuſ- 


tomed to matters of this kind, that twenty years 


after the union MINE * A ME? farthing 


of 
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| "py and honoured ſhall I think myſelf, if I have 
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of the ſums deſtined to the i improvement of FIR 8 
country was either applied or made effectual. 


It was not till about the year 1 725 that we 


came to have a proper ſenſe of this unaccount- 
able negligenee: Then a better ſpirit began to 


exert itſelf; but what is remarkable at that time, 
Edinburgh and the neighbourhood were in a to- 
tal ſtagnation, To what then can the rapid 
progreſs of her trade be attributed, but to the 
many improvements and decorations poſterior to 


ace, ee ne s ? 1 


1 3 
<t 


become the objects of univerſal attention. Hap- 


in the leaſt contributed. to the progreſs of ob- 
Jour of 228 n and ee, ie wn 


It is aſtoniſhing. to > remark, how many IE 


companies have been eſtabliſhed in this place, 


for the carrying on manufactures and other bran- 
ches of trade ſince the year 1746, which before 


Vere ſcarcely knaun in eee FO Bri- 


e 8 year 1 3 a moſt 3 ng | 
hy happened in this country: Now we have 
not the feeble and detached efforts of a few 
eee it is the united force of the whole 
nation which ſeems at length. to be exerting it- 
. 2 Huſbandry, manufactures, general com- 

merce, and the increaſe of uſeful people, are 


0 
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tiſch Linen Company, the Rope and Sal- cloth 1 
| Manufactory, the Iron and Carpenter Manu- | \ 
= factory, the Whale-fiſhing Company, the Soap 9 
8) on Work, the Gold and Silver Lace Company, the Th \# 
n Herring ·zcbing Company, the Glaſs Manufac- wy 1 


* ture, the Sugar Work, the Vitriol and other 
Chemical-preparations at Preſtonpans, Potteries, 


&c. and many others needleſs to. be mention- - 
J))“ iy es 4 | | 


Thus much did I think neceſſary to ſpeak con- 
cerning the riſe and progreſs of the trade of the 
metropolis : It would perhaps have appeared ' 
with more propriety at the commencement of 
this work; but in eſſays, which are more cal- 

- culated to be beneficial than to amuſe, method 
is not ſo requiſite. | 

Before I finiſi a narration ſo immediately 
connected with the Scots trade, I muſt make par- 

; : | ticular remarks on Campvere, and the com- 

merce our countrymen have long carried on to 

and from that port, with an account of the 
privileges we enjoy in the Seven Provinces. 


1 * 


In treating on a ſubject of this nature, it is 
undoubtedly proper to give an account of the 
Scots Trade in the Netherlands, and of the 
Lale port of Campvere. There, different na- 
tions 
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tions are ſo connected in commerce, that they Es: 
all ſeem to owe their birth to one ſoil. From 
ſuch an inſtance, it evidently appears, that the 
extenſion of trade diffuſes a ſpirit of liberality : "558 
among mankind, and, contrary to the general | 
received opinion, wipes away all narrowneſs f 
OO 925 indeed, 2 8820 contracted en | 


- 


e one e that my experience In 

by cons” (however ine ffectual my efforts may 

prove) has enabled me to make hints tending 

to the benefit of the Scots nation, and ſurely 
3 on the ſtaple 12705 of . 
vere merit 14116 m2Þ attention. 


bl is . to ) give thi ſtaple e 2 
full length ; yet as there are many who may be 
concerned in the renewing or prolonging of 

them, I only ſhalt obſerve, that i in the different 
contracts, there are few varieties from that 
printed i in Maitland's Hiſtory of n in 


1 * . 5 f 


I muſt alfo mention, this eee 
giltrates of Campvere have done every thing in 
their power for the —_— intereſt of the con- 
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The origin of the Scots trade in the Nether- | : 4 
lands is very uncertain ; for, the traffick at firſt 3 1 
being very inconſiderable, the tranſactions at- "| g 

- Is 


tending it were not committed to writing; ang | 
as the regiſters of the royal boroughs only be- 4 
gin in the year 1552, and theſe of Campvere 

in 1612, little aſſiſtance can be got from either. 
| Suffice it only to obſerve on this head, that T 
have in my poſſeſſion a copy of a paper, allow- 
ing certain Scotſmen a liberty to trade in the 
Netherlands, as far back as the 1321, but only 
for a limited time, and ſubject to the legal cuſ· 
toms, duties, NT, laws of: the country. 


— 


— 


The firſt account we Sire of any pe 
and public encouragement given to the Scots 
merchants to carry on trade in the low coun- 

tries, is a grant by John the intrepid Duke of 

| Burgundy, Earl of Flanders, &c. in 1407. This 

prince, deſirous of drawing foreigners to his do- 
minions on account of commerce, fixed on the 
town of Bruges in Flanders as the ſtaple port 
for the Scots trade, and gave them very liberal 
immunities and privileges. This grant was con⸗ 
firmed the year after by letters patent from the 
burgomaſters and counſellors of the city of Bru- 
ges in which the title of Conſer vator is for the 


firſt time mentioned, as an officer appointed to 
ſuperintend 
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ow 8 and ſecure < the privileges of the . 
Seats. merchants. ed ob OR Te 7 
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"This: Toy was, however, Wr iſterrap« 


ted ſome years after, by both countries having 
recourſe to privateering, whereby ſome private 


| adventurers were. gainers, while the regular 
courſe of trade was ſtopped, and the proprietors 


of goods ſuffered great loſſes. After many de- 


predations on both ſides, peace was at laſt 
brought about in 1423, by commiſſioners -ſent 


from Scotland to meet with thoſe appointed by 


the Earl of Holland. This happened during 
the abſence of James I. long detained a priſoner 
in England, was ranſomed for L. 40, ooo, and re- 
turned to Scotland in 1424. When he had lei- 
ſure to conſider the ſtate of his ſubjects? trade 


in Flanders, he was much diſpleaſed with the 


treatment they had met with during his abſence, | 
under his uncle's regency. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy was at pains to pacify him, and, in order 


to ſettle trade on a ſurer and better e am- 
baſſadors were ſent over from Flanders. Ac- 


| cordingly more extenſive privileges were grant- 


ed to the Scots merchants, and the town of 


Middleburgh in Zealand was appointed the ſtaple | 
port for their merchandiſe, only for four years, 
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This trade; however, was ſo uncertain and 
| unſettled, that the advantages of it were again 
reſtored to the town of Bruges, and a new 
grant, with ſtill larger privileges, was renewed 
by the Earl of Flanders. It was, for near a cen- 
tury, in a very fluctuating Rate, and the towns 
of Middlebuygh and Campvere vied with each 
other which of them ſhould make the moſt en- 
Saeing offers to ſecure it to themſelves. | 


8 
4: 


Ab the I 532, the Gow: e meet- 
ing with little encouragement from the Dutch, 


branch of their fiſhing-on the coaſt of Scotland. 


Accordingly, Robert Fogo of Leith, with ſeveral 


veſſels under his command, cruiſed along the 

coaſts of the Low Countries, and took many of 

their herring buſſes. The Hollanders, ſenſible 

of the bad -conſequences that muſt attend the 

Joſs of ſuch a profitable branch of trade, threat- 

ened to make repriſals, and actually did ſo, by 

arreſting all the effects belonging to the Scots 
merchants in their country, This itep fo exal- 

| perated King James, that he threatened to put 

an entire ſtop-to.the Dutch herring fiſhery.” on 

7 +... ah coaſts of Scotland. The States, on the other 
| hand, applied to the emperor Charles V. to pro- 
tect them in their fiſhing, otherwiſe they could 


not raiſe their promiſed bie Negociations 
Vo“. 1 E 5 


reſented it by diſtreſſing them in a very valuable 
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were accordingly entered on between the King 
and the Emperor, and a whe Was at t laſt con- 
W in 1 1 Bhd 1 Og ty 


4 
e 


7 + 4 8 E - 


19060 EY asbed, the Scots a 


wanted to recover their former privileges with 
reſpect to trade in the Low Countries, and as 


they had not been confined to any one port ex- 
cluſiye of another, they made enquiry what 


town would be moſt convenient, and afford 


them the higheſt encouragement. | Accordingly, 
a meeting of the Commiſſioners of the boroughs 


was held at Edinburgh the ſame year, who ap- 


pointed two of their number to repair to Hol- 
land, and inform themſelves which of the Dutch 


ports would be moſt convenient and advantage- 
ous for eſtabliſhing the Scots ſtaple. 


| | They 
made an enquiry accordingly, and reported that 


- the town of Middleburgh was the moſt com- 


modious, and made the moſt advantageons of. 
fers. This would probably have fixed the 


Scaœts traffick there, had not the Duke of Bur- 
Zundy, in order to render Campvere more fou- 


riſbing by foreign trade, made till more favour- 
able propoſitions to the Scots merchants, which 
were accepted, and the- confervator was * 


ed to N ae 
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2» : This trade would doubtleſs have continued to 1 
YT flouriſh at Campvere, had it not been interrup- 
ted by diſſentions between the Scots and the 
town, which were fomented by the differences 
between the former and the Engliſn, then ut peace 

with the Emperor. The Scots carried their 
reſentments to a very unwarrantable height, 

and ſeized ſeveral Engliſh: veſſels, which they 
brought, as lawful prizes, into the harbour of I 
Campvere, and like wiſe plundered ſome ſhips + 
belonging to Antwerp; which put it out of | 
Maximilian's power to protect them. The Em- "ſb 
peror was ſo exaſperated. at this laſt inſult, that 1 

he ordered all the Scots ſhips in the harbour of . 
Campvere to be arreſted, and the ſailors im- 

| priſoned; Some of theſe broke their confine- 

ment, and making themſelves maſters of an 

Engliſh veſſel lying in the harbour, carried her 

ta Scotland. This enraged the Emperor fo 

much the more, that he commanded all the 
goods belonging to the Scots to be ſeized and 1 
publicly ſold for the benefit of the owners of 1 
the Englim thip ; aud alfo publiſhed a prociama- -. ] 


fs 


tion, declaring, that the Scots ſhould be held as 
Public enemies amen all the Low Coun- — 
tries. . | _— 
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2 After along train of hoſtilities at ſea on 
both ſides, to the utter ruin of trade, and the 
deſtruction of private and public intereſt, a a 
peace was at laſt concluded in 1 550, and the 
ports again opened to the Scots. George Gor- 
don, confervator of the Scots privileges, re- 
paired to Campvere; and was allowed a yearly 
penſion of 501. or 300 guilders, by the Duke 
Maximilian, to encourage him to uſe his beſt 
endeavours to bring the Scots trade to that 
place; one half to be paid by the Duke, and 
the other by the magiſtrates of the town. 
This ſhows that there was no ſtaple contract = 
then between the royal boroughs and Camp- 


vere. Their mutual commerce, however, con- 


tinued pretty ſucceſsful for ſome years, till 
the death of Maximilian of Burgundy, Mar- 
quis of Campvere, &c. their patron and protec. . 
tor, which happened in 1558.— His loſs was 
ſeverely felt by the Scots at Campvere, their 
trade and privileges being totally neglected by 
his ſucceſſor Philip II. of un lik age 
ou nnn. — 


: 02 this 1 Mr Gordon, the conſervator, 
wrote a letter to his Spaniſh Majeſty, ſetting 
forth, in very ſtrong terms, the hardſhips the 
'S:ots merchants laboured under at Campvere,, 


and the great advantages that acerued to his 
1 


. 
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ſubjects in chat town by the extenſive trade 
carried on by the Scots. To this it appears 
that Philip made no immediate auſwer; but, 
ſome years after, conſidering Campvere as his 
own property, and moved by the concurring, 


repreſentations of the conſervator and magiſ- 
trates of the town, he gave a new grant con- 


firming and enlarging the Scots privileges f in 


that place. In this grant, there is a very ſin⸗ 


| gular clauſe, viz. That the Scots ſhall have 

their choice of a chapel in the collegiate church 
of ſaid town, and a chaplain, ſuch as it ſhalt 
pleaſe the ſaid nation, always underſtanding, 
that he ſhall be of the Catholic . 


- Thas Fi Ms! Gould agree to the oondi- 


tion of having a chapel in Campvere, with a 


chaplain of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion, ſo 
late as 1558, when the reformed religion Was 
eſtabliſhed by law in Scotland, is ſome what ex- 
traordinary; eſpecially,- at a time when moſt 


of the boroughs, and almoſt all the inbabi- 


tants, had not only renounced Popery, but an 
act was paſſed, under the regency of the Earl 


of Murray, making it criminal to: profeſs the 


Popiſk religion, under the moſt_ ſevere, and 


even cruel and tyrannical penalties, But the 
anxiety of the Scots merchants for the re- eſta- 


bliſhment of their trade i in the Netherlands, on 
. ü : the 
| E 3 5 


— 
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"the one Band- made them ſubmit to this reſtrie- 
tion, avd on the other, Phihp maintained his 
genuine character, by which he ſacrificed to his 
religion, not only his temporal intereſt, but 
| every principle of humanity, outdoing, in fu- 
rious and blind zeal, the: my of his own 
. Spaniſh rey 1 s 
| ' | e 
| Ran After he the Scots trade to the Low 
Countries underwent a great variety of 
E changes, on account of the wars betwixt the 
Dutch and the King of Spain which immediate- 
1y enſued, and which obliged - the Scots factors, 
and Mr George Hacket, their conſervator, to 
leave Campvere, and return to Bruges in Flan- 
ders. The Prince of Orange having gained 
ground in Zealand, liberated that province 
from the tyranny it had long groaned under, 
and brought peace to the inhabitants. Trade, 
long interrupted by the civiF wars, was again 
"reRored, and Campvere rendered more flouriſh. 
ing than ever. In the year 1578, James VI. 
on the one part, and the Prince of Orange on 
the other, propoſed to fix the Scots trade to the 
Netherlands i in that town, which brought about 
what may be properly called the firſt ſaple 
contract betwixt the two countries. According- 
ly, this contract, conſiſting of ſeventeen ar- 
ticles, | was amply extended, and ſigned by the 
| conſeryator, 
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conſervator, and two Scots commiſſioners, and 


ſeven of the eee of ce | 


| Althongh it was Kipulared as a e principal ar- 
ticle of the contract, that all ſtaple goods ſnould 
be landed at that port, yet it was not honeſtly 
- obſerved: The Scots factors and merchants 
ſcreening themſelves from the demands of their 
ereditors, frequented Flanders, and pretended, 
when they were preſſed to pay their debts to 
their correſpondents in Scotland, that they were- 
ſubjects to Philip II. This obtained a protec- 
tion for them, , the rather that they profeſſed 
._ themſelves good Catholics. The royal bo- 


roughs, upon intelligence of this, took tlie moſt 


effectual means to prevent the bad conſequen- 
ees of this practice, fo. detrimental to trade both 
at home and abroad. They accordingly, in the 
1582, formed a reſolution, prohibiting any per- 
fon to be admitted, or ſuffered to uſe or exer- 
ceiſe the office of factory in any of the ports of 
Flanders, Zealand, Holland or Brabant, by the 


eonſervator there, but ſuch as profeſs the true 


religion of Jeſus, as openly, publiſned in Scot- 
land: And that, before their admiſſion thereto, 
they ſhall, either by themſelves, or others in 
their name, find ſufficient caution within the bo- 
rough of Edinburgh, and to the magiſtrates 


e for n the ſaid true religion, 
* 
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and be anſwerable to ail and: every magen with 
whoſe goods they ſhall be intruſted during their 
office Of factory, and that they hall at all times 
be fortheoming for the ſame to the owners 


* 


thereof whenſvever required; commanding the 


_  ſaidconfervator to fee thisordinance duly execute 


and fulfilled, with certification, if he fail, he 


| ſhall be obliged to refund all damages and ſkaith 


which the perſons defrauded by the ſaid factors 


ſhall in any way ſuſtain, and alſo be deprived of _ 


office of conſervator without favour. . This re. 
ſolution had a good effect, by fixing the reſi. 


dence of the factors and conſervator at Camp; 


vere; where courts were held by him ang. his 


= 


n for SIE years. | 


In the year- 16 12, there Was a freſh 3 
Ws e between deputies from the Scots bo- 


= roughs and the magiſtrates of Campvere, in the 


moſt ample and formal manner, and containing 
many privileges and immunities not expreſſed 
in any former grant. In virtne of this, ihe 


Scots trade in the Netherlands . and 


flouriſhed till the affairs of Great Britain were 5 
thrown into the utmoſt diſorder by. the civil war | 


which broke out between Charles 1 fp and his 


ſubjects in 1638. As moſt, if not all the mer- 
chants and factors in Camprere were of different 


. from the king, both. 1 in civil and eccle- 


ſiaſtical 


8 


— 
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ſiaſt ical government, they the more readily be. 
came firm friends to-the oppoſition made to his 
meaſures in Scotland. Theſe diflentions' be- 
coming more and more furious, the oppoſite 
Parties recommended themſelves to the appro- 
bation of their friends abroad, foreſeein ag that 
things would be carried to ſuch an extremity as 
muſt oblige them to apply for aſſiſt ance where- 


ever they could find it. It is therefore not ſur. 


priſing, that the Scots in Campvere ſhould join 
with that party whoſe me and mncaſures. 


dh molt moved of. 


At this critical dene there was none 


more active among them in oppoſing the de- 
figns of the King, than one Thomas Cunningham, 
factor and merchant in Campvere. He was x 
man of wealth and credit, and, in the taſte of 


| theſe times, of great ingenuity. | He entered 


with great keenneſs into the views of the meet- 


ings of the nobility, gentry, clergy, and bur - 


geſſes, at Edinburgh, called the Tablet, againſt 


Charles s meaſures, and thoſe of his party. In 
order to manifeſt his concern for the common 


cauſe, he cauſed a copper · plate to be engraved, 
and caſt off, in the manner of what mathemati- 
cians call a magical ſquare, ſo that it might be 
read horizontally, perpendicularly, and diago- 
nally, containing ſtrictures. on the ſtate of civil 


and. 
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| 1 affairs. This curious and elabo- 


rate copper-plate. was called the Thi/tle's Ban- 
ner; it expreſſed a great regard for the King, 


but, at the ſame time, the utmoſt deteſtation of 


Popery, Prelacy, and arbitrary power, Cun- 


; ningham cauſed 200 copies of it to be thrown 


hite fattin, and 1800 on paper, which 


he ſent gratis to his friends in Scotland, and 


elſe where. By this device, it required no ma- 


gie to explain his principles, both of church 


and ſtate; it therefore proved a good introduc- 
tion to a anc with the managers of 
the Tables at Edinburgh, who ſoon found, 


From his being a man of great credit abroad, 


that he could be of great ſervice to them. He 
accordin gly received. letters from-m any perſons. 


of diſtinction, wherein. they appointed him. 


8 their agent and confident. % This engaged him 


22 advance upon coma:i Hon. for his Scots cor- 
reſpondents, on his own credit, and that of his 
friends in Zealand, ſums of money to a prodi- 


gious amount. Of theſe commiſſions, and other 
incidents, he kept a very diſtinct account from 


the year 1640 to de e he called a M 


e 5555 


- 


The firſt wg cuffered. on pn <a . 
dhe merchants and factors at Campvere for his 
| indifference to what was reckoned the common 


ann 


— 
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cauſe, was Sir Patrick-Drummond, then confer. 
vator. The royal boroughs of Scotland found 
great fault with him for neglecting the duties of 
his office, and accordingly, by letters to Cun- 
ningtam, he was ſuſpended: and diſcharged 
from uplifting the dues and penſions from the 
town of Campvere in July 1641; and ã few 
months after, he met with a ſtill greater mor- 
tification from the committee of the eſtates of 
parliament, by a ſentence of deprivation and 
_ depoſition. In this ſentence, many heavy ar- 
ticles of complaint and accuſation were preferred 
againſt him, and, as he did not .compear altho? 
ſummoned, he was -depoſed in his abſence. 
The year following, Cunningham was appoint- 
ed conſervator in his room by the royal bo- 
Toughs ; but the King, who doubtleſs knew the 
ſecret motives of their reſentment againſt Sir 
Patrick, would not ratify the commiſſion. Cun- 
-ningham neglected no means to accompliſh his 
end. He applied to his friend Sir David Cun- 
ningham, who procureda letter of warm recom- 
mendation ſigned by ſome of the leading Scots 
Lords in his favour, to his Majeſty : Sir David 
was introduced to the King at Vork by the 
Prince Palatine, and William Murray of the 
bed - chamber, vith a commiſſion ready drawn ; 
but he met with a very indifferent reception. 
The King aſked him who adviſed him to pre- 
{ent 
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ent ſuch a ſignature in favours of Cunningham? 
Sir David honeſtly anſwered, That it was the 


Scots commiſſioners at London, with the Prince 
Palatine and Mr Murray. The King replied, 
That the Prince was a fool, aud Murray a 
knave, for that Cunningham had done ſuch 


* ſervices to his enemies againſt him, that he 
would ſooner give mne _ to the devil than 


ET VVV 


— 


This eee abs did not noter 


Cunningham from applying himſelf, with dili- 
gence and aſſiduity, in ſerving his friends and 


correſpondents in Scotland, in whoſe views he 
keenly engaged.. He was intruſted with their 


1 commiſſions, and to give them uncommon 
proofs:of his wiſhing well to their cauſe, he 


fent them over, upon his own credit, no leſs 


chan ten thouſand ſtand of arms; nor did he 
negled.; 69. ſuppor t the Proteſtants in Ireland, 


then in a moſt deplorable ſituation, where he 


run the greateſt riſk of never being reimburſed. 
T he committee of eſtates in Scotland were ſo 
ſenſible of his zeal to ſerve. them, and that 
they could depend on his fidelity, that they im- 
powered him and John Houſton merchant in 
London, to borrow, on their credit, two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds Sterling, at common in- 


wn, at that me no leſs than 6 per cent. 


Fr = | | . Cnoningliam's 
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Cunningham's ſervices to the common cauſe 
were not only acceptable to the eſtates of par- 
liament, but were highly approved of by the 
aſſembly of the church. At this time, clergy, 
and laity were equally employed in pulling, 
down and building up. The reſolutions of the 
General Aſſembly confirmed and ſupported the 
views of thoſe who were chiefly concerned in 
the oppoſition to the King and court party. 
At this time, VIZ. in 1643, the Aſſembly met 
at Edinburgh, and received the miniſter of the 
Scots church at Campvere as a member, and, 
for the firſt time, brought the ſaid church un- 
der their diſcipline and government, which has 
continued ever ſince, with few interruptions. 
The Aſſembly had paſſed an act the year before, 
inviting the miniſter of Campvere, and a ruling 
elder, to attend a meeting of the ſaid General 
Aſſembly at St Andrew's, at which time they 


would Be inrolled in the books as members; but. 


this did not take place till the year after, when 


the Rev. Mr William Spang, miniſter of the 


Scots church at Campvere, appeared perſonally. 
His ſtipend was paid at this time by an order 
of the royal boroughs, amounting to 1200 
guilders yearly, and 100 guilders to the reader. 


Spang and his congregation continued their 


zeal for ſtrengthening the cauſe they had 
- eſpouſed, and, as a proof of it, they, with great 
Vor. III. N formaliogy 
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formality, ; ſubſcribed | the Soſemn League and 
Covenant, then looked upon as the moſt unequi- 
vocal teſt of their affection to the Preſbyterian, 
and hearty oppoſition to the Prelatic govern- | 
ment of the church, and the meaſures taken by 
the King and his adherents for eſtabliſhing the 
latter. This-covenant was publicly ſubſeribed 
at We ere m Sy . e 
"*Culaiogham, and his friends at Cnr 
abated nothing of their ready aſſiſtance to the 
ſtates of Scotland, which therr preſſing neceſſi- 
ties and demands required. At this time, John 
Lord Maitland, afterwarfls Duke of Lauder- 
dale, became a hearty friend to him, and, at his 
ſolicitation, joined to the favourable opinion of 
many perſons of diſtinction, he was made agent 
for Scotland in the Netherlands. The inſtruc- 
His! relating to this office were accompanied 
with a promiſe from the eſtates to make him 
conſervator.' This commiſſion he ſoon after 
received, with an act of parliament i in his fa- 
vour ; but the differences between the Scots and 
the King were then ariſen to ſuch a height, 
that this act rendered Cunningham a Nill grea- | 
ter object of his diſpleaſure. So far was his 
Majeſty from ratifying his commiſſ ion, that he 
wrote to the States-general, complaining | of 
we | Parliament's taking ſuch an, N yr A 
ſtep, 
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ſtep. and recommending Sir Patrick Drum 


mond, the bearer of the letter; but their High 
Mightineſſes excuſed themſelves from meddling; 
in the matter. Drummond looking upon Cun- 
ningham- not only as his rival, but as his im- 
placable enemy, challenged him to decide their 
quarrel by a duel, which he declined as un- 
chriſtian and illegal, and applied to the Stares- 
general for their protection againſt his adver- 
fary, in which he ſucceeded; not only fo, but 
by the good offices of his friends in Scotland, 


he at length obtained, in ample form, a com- 


miſſion from the parliament, under the great 
ſeal, as confervator and agent, with power 


to uplift money upon the public credit,” Al. 


though he had already furniſhed his Scots cor- 
reſpondents with iminenſe ſums, he Ol 'conti- 
nued to ferve them with his ordinary activity. 

He had advanced before the 1647 no leſs than 
L. 670;635 :7 : 11 Sterling; a prodigious ſum, 


conſidering the high value of money upwards. 
of a hundred and thirty years age. But while 
he wWas venturing his credit, and employing his 


intereſt to anſwer their demands, another party, 
which then prevailed, made him feel the effects 
of their reſentment againſt him, 'and, to his great. 
mortification, the cbm of agency was te- 
called, He was indeed allowed an annual pen- 


ſion or 5500 merks ; but this, he ſaid, was far 
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below the yearly profits he made-as a merchant; 
a proof that his bulineſs muſt have been very 


1. | 


Charles II. was no Sanger: to Cunningham's 
banner and though he met with a very in- 
different reception when. he went to pay his 
compliments to him at the Hague, he was ſtill 
ſupported by the good offices of his friends a-. 
mong the royal boroughs, whereby his com- 
"miſſion and annual ſalary were reſtored, and at 
laſt they had the influence to make the King 
Jopk upon him with a more favourable eye. 
What contributed greatly to. this was the ad- 

vance ef 50, oo0 guilders by the Scots merchants 
in Campvere, which was a very ſeaſonable ſup- 
ply to Charles, in conſequence of which, the 
King not only confirmed his commiſſion, but al- 
ſo created him a knight. This honoyr he en- 
Joyed, together with his Ld till his death in 


e * er 


3 3 s time, the Sees 8 
Campyere was more conſiderable, and flonriſh- 
ed more than at any other period either before 
or ſince. After his death, there was no conſer- 
vator appointed till after the reſtoration, when 
King Charles granted a commiſſion to Sir Wil- 


liam Dariſon, . and one of his Majeſty's 
moſt 
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moſt Hon. Privy Chamber. He is there ap- 
pointed conſervator of the privileges of the 
Scots merchauts in the Netherlands, and his 
Majeſty's. reſident for all the affairs of that 
kingdom in the Seven Provinces... He. was ſoon- 
after made knight of Nova Scotia, and king's- 
agent for the affairs of England and Ireland. 
Sir William, ſenſible of ſo many honours con- 
ferred upon him, became extremely vain of his 
power. His agency for Engliſh and, Iriſh af- 
fairs obliged him to reſide ſometimes at Amſter- 
dam: while in that city he brought himſelf un- 
der a moſt diſagreeable predicament, by refuſing 
to pay, with the other inhabitants, two per cent: 
upon his effects; and though. he. endeavoured: 
to excuſe himſelf, by vir tue of the king” s com- 
miſſion, ſo little regard was paid to it, that he 


* 


was threatened, upon longer delay, with. un. 


hinging the door of his houſe. He made great 


complaints, but ta no purpoſe. He had brought 


over with him ſuch principles both of church 
and ſtate, as were extremely, oppoſite to the 
_ ſentiments of the Scots merchants and factors. 
On this a miſunderſtanding enſued between him 
and them, which was fomented by his imprudent - 
meaſures :: He became indifferent. as to. the ex- 
erciſe of his office, and at length formed a reſo- 
lution of. depriving the Scots merchants at 


Campyere of the benefit of their ſtaple trade. 
| | E * - there: 


3 
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there divgerher. This Goda occaſioned a very 
remarkable change in the ſtaple port: He re- 
ſolved to remove it from Zealand to a place 
where he might meet with more encourage 


5 ment and reſpect, and accordingly agreed to 
offers made him from Dort in Holland. He in- 
gratiated himſelf with the De Witts, then the 


ruling members of the republic, Who exerted 


themſelves in this affair, as a meaſure that mult 


bring both honour and advantage to that towu. 
He likewiſe prevailed on the royal boroughs to 
fend deputies, with proper commiſſions to Lon- 


2 don, and wrote to the ſecretary of ſtate to pro- 

s cure the King's permiſſion to conchide à contract 
with the town of Dort. In anf wer to this let- 
ter, he received very ample powers to remébe 
the ſtaple from Campvere to that city. A vefy 

full contract was accordingly extended, conſiſt- 

asg of no leſs than fiſty articles, being the moſt 
comprehenſive of any ever made either before 
er ſince. In this contract, a church is allowed. 


according to the ſervice eſtabliſhed by la w in Scot- 


| | land, which was then Epiſcopacy. Conſidering 1 


the temper of theſe times, this diſobliged the 


. werchants and factors in Zealand, and: 


prevented their removing and ſettling in Dort, 
notwithſtanding. an order from the commiſſio- 
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goods to that W e under the ene of 20 
| my cent, | 
e ebe 50 morußed in all his alerts, 
| that he reſigned all his offices in two. years af- 
ter; and war being deelared againſt the Re- 
public, the Scots trade to the Netherlands was 
totally ſuſpended for ſome time. When pub- 
lic affairs were again ſettled, the royal boroughs 
took 'meafures to: re-eſtabliſh the Naple trade at 
Campvere. This meaſure was much promoted 
by the Printe of Orange, now proclaimed Stadt- 
holder, who agreed to a contract for twenty - 
che years, which was ratified in 1676. But 
the trade was mucli interrupted: by a diſpute 
which aroſe between the Scots merchants and 
the -confervator, - Sir James Kennedy, Who 
- wanted to introduce a Roman Catholic miniſter- 

into the Scots church. This they vigorouſly: 
oppoſed, and, without regard to him, made 
choice of a clergyman of their own perſuaſion, 
vhom they eſtabliſſied as theis paſtor, He was 
the firſt miniſter of the Scots church at Camp- 
vere who was admitted a member of the preſ- 
bytery of Edinburgh, as alſo of the ſynod of 
Lothian mu oy r rt ur is ted to 
- this 22 00 n 
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Sir James dying: about the Revolution, Sir 


Andrew Kennedy of Cloſburn, Bart. was, cho- 


fen conſervator. As he was a gentleman. of a. 
very different ſtamp from his predeceſſor, both 


as to religion and politics, the ſtaple, under his 


adminiſtrati on, recovered very conſiderably for 


ſeveral years. The former contract being to 
expire in 1697, Sir Andrew was commiſſioned 
dy the boroughs to renew it for twenty- one 
years more. It Was accordingly concluded at the 
Hague in December that year; by commiſſioners 


from King William as Marquis of Campvere, 
and deputies from the magiſtrates of that town, 
as contractors on the one part, and by Sir An- 


drew, as repreſenting the royal boroughs, on 
the other part. It was ſoon. after ratified by 
William as King of Scotland, and by the ſtates 
of Zealand as ſovereigns of the province. This 
contract laboured under many diſadvantages, 
owing to differences between the factory and 
the magiſtrates of Campvere. What augment- 
ed theſe differences, and prevented due atten- 
tion being given to the general good, was, that 
Sir Alexander Cumin of Coulter had ſurrep- 


ritiouſly got a gift of. the office of conſervator 


from Queen Anne, I his involved Sir Andrew 


Kennedy, who had his commiſſion for life, in a 


tedious and expenſive law-ſuit with him, which 
mn a few years almoſt deſtroy ed the ſtaple trade, 


and. 
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and reduced it to nothing. The contract, was, 
however, renewed in 1718, the year on which 
it was to expire, by Mr Andrew Kennedy, ap- 
Pointed conſervator in place of his father, who 
was dead ſome time before. | 


In the year 1 725, the States-general made 
a new regulation as to the importation. and ex- 
portation of goods, greatly reducing the duties, 
which made the exemptions at the ſtaple port 
of little conſideration. On this occaſion, the 
Scots merchants at Rotterdam failed not to re- 
preſent, that the privileges at Campvere were 
of no ſervice to the Scots trade : This, in the 
mean time, had a very bad effect. Mr An- 
drew Kennedy being dead, the royal boroughs 


appointed Archibald Macaulay, Eſq; to ſucceed. 


him as conſeryator in 1727. He found the 
ſtaple port only frequented by a few ſhips from 
Aberdeen with their manufactures, and little 
known to the reſt of Scotland; but, by a cloſe 
attention to the duties of his office, and by cul- 
tivating an intimate / friendſhip, not only with 
the factors, but with rhe magiſtrates of Camp- 
vere, he greatly increaſed the Scots ſtaple trade. 
As the contract was to expire in 1739, the Rot- 


terdamers formed fchemes to prevent the re- 


newal of it; but the royal boroughs being 
timeouſly adviſed of it, in 1736 commiſſioned 
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Mr Macaulay, Lord Conſervator, to negociate 


a. prolongation of it with the magiſtrates of 
Campvere. This he did with ſuch expedition, 


that before the ſchemes of the Rotterdamers 


could take effect, a contract of prolongation for 
twenty- one years was concluded, with ſeveral 
ba ee of great conſequence to the 


(6: SLY "i war of 1744, the e rade 
ſuffered conſiderably for want of convoys; and 


the rebellion breaking out in 1745, the men of 


war were neceſſarily employed i in either guard- 
ing the coaſt, or preventing the communication 
of the enemy with their friends in Scotland 
At this critical juncture, the Dutch fleet and an 
Engliſn ſquadron were found neceſſary to cover 


the province of Zealand; but as ſoon as 


an armed veſſel could be ſpared from chat 
ſervice, a frigate was appointed by the 
Prince of Orange, then High Admiral, to con- 


voy the Scots ſhips then at Campvere, and to 
bring back the trade from Scotland. Had the 


war continued, a regular convoy of ſufficient 


force would have been granted by his Serene 


Higbneſs, on an application from the conſerva- 
tor or his depute. In 1748, the royal boroughs, 
taking into conſideration the great obligations 


the lovers of ny owed to the princes of the 
illuſtrious 


\ 
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iHuſtrious houſe of Orange, and particularly that 
they, in a great meaſure, were obliged to the 
inter poſition and vigorous meafbres of the then 
Prince for the bleſſings of, peace being again re- 
ſtored to them; they therefore reſolved to ſend 
deputies of their number to compliment his Se- 

5 rene Highneſs on his promotion to the high 
dignities of his family; and for that purpoſe, 
they appointed the Right Hon. George Drum 
mond (formerly mentioned), then Lord Provoſt 

of Edinburgh, and the Lord Conſervator, Ar- 
chibald Macaulay,” afterwards Lord Provoſt, as 
their commiſſioners. They were at the ' ſame 
time charged with a commiſſion to negociate a 
prolongation of the ſtaple contract, and to pro- 
cure the Prince's ratification of it, as Marquis of 
Campvere. Their Lordſhips were received at 
| Campvere with every mark of friendſhip and 
reſpe&t, and deputies: from the magiſtracy 
- were appointed to attend them to the Hague. 
They were accordingly received moſt graciouſ- 
ly by his Serene Highneſs, and acquitted them- 
ſelves with becoming digniry. The Prince gave 
them the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his great regard 
for the royal boroughs of Scotland, and the at- 
tention he would pay to whatever concerned 
their intereſt. They had, during their ſtay at 
| the Hague, diſtinguiſhing honours conferred on E 
| ane * their Serene * where a pro; 427 
310 longation | 
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longation of the ſtaple contra for twenty-one 
years, after the expiry of the then current one, 
was concluded in a few days. The town of 
Rotterdam took the alarm as uſual, and ſtrove, 
by all the influence they could uſe, to prevail 
on the Prince not to ratify it. But his High- 
neſs gave a freſh proof of the ſincerity of his 
profeſſions, by ſigning the ratification in the 
moſt ample form. In the 1749, the commiſ- 
ſioners having reported to the general conven- 
tion of royal boroughs the ſucceſs of their ne- 
gociation, orders were given to publiſh the ſeve · 
ral, contracts then ſubſiſting, which was accord- 
ingly put in execution From peruſing theſe, 
ſuch as are fond of antiquities will obſerve, that 
the Scots ſtaple factory is the moſt antient ſet- 
tlement of the kind now exiſting in the world; 
and ſuch as are pleaſed with diſtinguiſhing ho- 
nours being conferred on their country, will 
find that the Scots privileges in the Netherlands 
are the moſt honourable and moſt advantageous 
that perhaps were ever granted by one nation 
to another, and ought to be carefully preſerved 
and handed down to the lateſt poſterity. 


Ks many of my readers will be at a loſs to un- 
derſtand what is meant by Staple Goods, I ſhall, 
for their ſatisfaction, give them the following 


liſt of inn, being thoſe enumerated in the 
contract 
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contract 1748, viz. Wool, woolen. and linen 
yarn, hides and ſkins-of all ſorts, plaiding and 
kerſeys, Scots cloths, ſtockings, ſalmon, tallow, 
oil, barrelled fleſh, pork and butter, leather 
dreſſed and undreſſed, lead and lead-ore. A 
ſhip carrying flaple goods is privileged to en- 
ter the port of Campvere without paying Lat 
Gilt, (that is, laſt money), or is toll and cuſtom 
free, which every other ſhip pays to the States 
of Holland, being a very conſiderable port 
charge, equal to L. 8 Sterling on every hun- 
dred ton the veiſel meaſures. The importers 
are, beſides, free of exciſe or impoſts on wine, 
beer and ſalt, and enjoy many other ample pri- 
vileges and immunities. The Lord Conſerva- 
tor has an excluſive power of exerciſing juriſ- 
diction in all caſes, civil and criminal, over the 
perſons and goods of thoſe who belong to the 
Scots ſtaple, and alſo over all thoſe of the Scots 
nation reſiding in the town of Campvere, whoſe 
determination is final and without appeal. The 
cconſervator”'s court conſiſts of himſelf or his de- 
- -puty, and a jury of four perſons, who are men 
of ſenſe and integrity, and who underſtand 
trade. But if any differences ſhall ariſe betwixt 
any of rhe Scots and an inhabitant of that town, 
the former muſt apply to the Lord Conſervator, 
and the latter to the magiſtrates, who ſhall name 
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| three arbitrators to cognoſce and determine the 
So 0 une en decreet. arbitral ſhall me be n 


Hevins dwelt ſo long on the ſabzec ant 4 
ſeription of the ſtaple trade, on account of the 
valuable advantages which, under proper ma- 
nagement, the trading part of Scotland might 
derive from it, I ſhall only beg leave to explain 

the word /taple, which is little underſtood. 

Some derive it from the Dutch or Anglo-Saxon, 

in which it means a market, as by that lan- 

guage the ſtakes or poles uſed to ſupport tents 

or booths in public fairs are called ſaples. In 

Low Dutch it means goods lying in heaps to 

be ſold, whence twenty pieces of large ſilver 

: coin are to this day called a /taple - But, 

from whatever language it has been deduced, 

it means at preſent certain commodities or 

mercantile goods, the product or manufacture 

of particular countries, under ſpecified regula- 

tions of export and import agreed upon between 
different nations, ſtates, or common-wealths.“ 

© This is the genuine and true explanation of _ 


word ſtaple. 


: WY ſhall now take my leave of this ſubject, af- 
ter ſuggeſting to the members of the royal bo- 
roughs, that as the laſt ſtaple contract is very 
near ing, they _— to exert themſelves 
ſtrenuouſiy 
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ſtrenuouſly to obtain a renewal of it, and at their 


next meeting, which is faſt approaching, unani- 


mouſly reſolve to appoint a proper perſon as a- 
commiſſioner to repair to Campvere, and, along 


with the Lord Conſervator, to wait on the magi- 


ſtrates of that city, and procure a prolongation 
of it in the moſt ample manner, with all the ame. 
plifications which they can point out. 


Lam ſorry to be informed, that a memorial was 
preſented to the royal boroughs on this ſubject as 
far back as the 1774, by a gentleman extremely 
converſant in trade, and who had a commiſſion 
from the magiſtrates of the ſtaple port for that 
purpoſe: An anſwer, I am told, was ordered 


to be drawn out, but no commiſſioner was ap- 
: pointed to deliver 575. or to treat with the 


faid magiſtrates; ſo that it has ever ſince been 
either overlooked, or totally neglected. This 


is an overſight Which may have very bad con- 
ſequences, if longer delayed, and may prove ex- 
tremely detrimental to a moſt valuable branch 


of Scots commerce, perhaps the moſt advanta- 
geous it is preſently poſſeſſed of.— On tlie re- 
ne wal of the contract, I muſt beg leavz to point 
out a very eſſential cireumſtance: As the articles 
mentioned as ſtaple goods, comprehended in the 


former contract, did not exclude any other new 


branches of Scots manufacture fit for expurta- 


tion that might be ſet on foot; ſo due care ought 
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F l to be taken in the propoſals for this renewal, 
1 : to enumerate all ſuch articles as, by our late 
ö improvements, we have been able to bring to 
any tolerable degree of perfection. Theſe, if 
added to the former, will render the advantages 
x⁊ecruing from this contract more extenſive than 
ever, and will probably be cheerfully accepted 
of by the magiſtrates of Campvere. Among 
ſeveral new articles, the principal branches of 
the Carron work manufactory ought to be a ca- 
pital ingredient, ſuch as cannon, carronades, &c. 
Fheſe, when exported free of cuſtom and ton- 
nage to Zealand, would produce great profits 
both to the company and to the merchant.— 
Another article that might be propoſed, but the 
acceptance of which is more doubtful, is Scots 
coal. The reaſon of this dubiety is the jealouſy 
which prevails among all the towns of the Ne- 
therlands with reſpect to trade. Therefore, if 
the importation of this article was appropriated 
to Campvere,—Fluſhing, Middleburgh, and the 
neighbouring ſea-ports would take the alarm, 
and probably commence a quarrel with the town 
'of Campvere. This, therefore, muſt be very 
. cautiouſly introduced as a ſtaple article, and, by 
prudent management, gradually improved. . 


I have now given a pretty full account of the 
origin, nature, extent and advantages of the 
3 TIT | ſtaple 
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ſtaple contract, which has ſubſiſted for ſome 
hundred years between the royal boroughs of 
Scotland and the different ſea-port towns in 
the Netherlands, but which has been, for many 
years, very happily confined to. Campvere, I 
have enlarged the more upon this, that it is ſo 
little known, and {till leſs underſtood by our 
commercial people: But, upon peruſing it at- 
tentively, every man converſant in trade will 
readily diſcover the very great advantages which 
muſt redound to the Scots commerce by an aſſi - 
duous cultivation of it; and I ſhall only con- 
| elude, with recommending to the Royal Bo- 
roughs, to take the renewal of the contract un- 
der their moſt early and ſerious conſideration, 
and to render it as extenſive as poſſible, by ob- 
taining the approbation' of the magiſtrates of 
Campvece, to include in it every new branch of 
Scots manufacture fit for that p as a ſtaple 
commodity. | 
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On the great N kene Advantages which muſt 

ariſe from the Completion of IL; Canal be- a 
tui xt the Friths of Forth and Clyde ; with _ | 
a ſhort Deſcription of the Canal, and the con- 
ftruclion of Veſſels proper for that Naviga-. 


* * 


5 A the promoting of commerce is the prin- 

| cipal intention of making canals, it is 

natural to expect, that their frequency. in any 

nation ſhould bear ſome proportion to the 

trade carried on in it, provided the ſituation of 

the country will admit of them. The preſent | 
ſtate of England and Scotland confirms this R 
obſervation. Though the Romans made a | 
canal between the Tyne, a little below Peter- 
- borough, and the Witham, three miles below 
Lincoln, which is now almoſt entirely filled up, 

yet it is not long fince canals were revived in 
England. They -are now, however, become 

very numerous, particularly in the counties of 

York, Lincoln, and Cheſhire, Moſt of the 


counties betwixt the mouth of the Thames and 
; the 
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the Briſtol channel are connected rogerher, e ei- 
ther by natural or artificial navigations; theſe 
upon the Thames and Iſis reaching within 
about 20 miles of thoſe upon the Severn. 
The Duke of Bridge water's canal in Cheſhire 
runs 27 miles on a perfect level; but at Barton 
it is carried by a very higli 2d bridge 
over the Irwell, a navigable river; fo that it is 
common for veſſels to be paſſing at the ſame 
| time, both under and above the bridge. It is 
Uke wiſe cut ſome miles thro? the hills, Where the | 
Duke's an. ne are N e BI 


The mand navigation betwixt the rivers 
Forth and Clyde is the greateſt national object, 
and of the moſt public utility- of any improve- 
ment hitherto atterypted i in this, or perhaps in 
any other country. The numerous and ſub. 
ſtantial advantages that muſt reſult from it to 
the three kingdoms, are yet but in embryo, 
and can be very jmperfectly difcovered. Theſe 
two F richs, containing ſafe and deep inlets for 

ſhipping, are ſo far navigable inland from the 
eaſt to the welt ſides of the iſland, as to leave 
only a ſmall diſtance between them. This ſin- 
gular ſituation was particularly remarked, feven- 
teen hundred years ago, by the Roman hiſto- 
rian Tacitus, who ſays, that the heads of the 
two Friths were ſeparated only by a narrow 
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neck of land, and that the natives, when MY 
ed beyond that, were driven, as it were, into 
another iſland.” Since commerce and i improve- 
ments became objects of policy: i in ſtates, , and 
ſince, the conſtruction of artificial canals by 


| Locks-was diſcovered, there is perhaps no, coun- 


try in Europe, where, in a like ſituation, pro- 
per inland navigation would not have been 


made at the e er 1 


0. 


A enen, as ec 1 1 
Clyde, by a navigable canal, was. projected as 
far back as the year 1722, which, on a ſurvey, 


was reported to be practicable; but the pover- 


ty of Scotland, and the unhappy circumſtance 


of its diſtant removal from the ſeats of legiſla-- 
ture and government, lulled the defign alleep. - 
No further notice was taken of it till 4 


when the Right Hon. Francis Lord Napier, at 


bis own expence, employed Mr Mackell to 


make a ſurvey, plan, and eſtimate thereof on a 


very ſmall ſcale, only capable of carrying 
lighters or barges. of 10 or 12 tons burden. 
In 1763, this great object was revived by the 
Convention of the Royal Boroughs, ſeconded by 
the Truſtees for manufactures, fiſheries, Ke. 
when Mr John Smeaton, engineer, was em- 
ployed to make a ſurvey, plan; and eſtimate of 


a canal. of five. feet deep of water. * The ez ex - 
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pence of this was eſtimated at 78, 970 l. and 
the plan and eſtimate were approved of by his 
Majeſty. _ Hopes were then conceived that a 
free navigation betwixt the ſeas would ſoon 


take place; but freſh changes in adminiſtration, 


always deſtructive of nationat improvements, 
prevented its execution. In 1766, Nir Mackell 


was again employed to make a new ſurvey, 


plan, and eſtimate of the above-mentioned ca- 
nal. On his report, a number of the moſt re- 
ſpectable merchants in Glaſgow joined in the 
ſubſcription for it, which was ſoon filled up. 
Application had alſo been made to parliament, 
for empowering the ſubſcribers to put the plan 
in execution; but when the bill was on the 


5 +brink of being paſted, oppoſition was made to 


it by the merchants on the eaſt coaſt, on ac- 
count of the ſmallneſs of the ſcale, being only 
24 feet medium breadth, by 4 feet depth of 
water. Upon this, the bill was dropt. It 


would, indeed, have anſwered the purpoſes of 


the Glaſgow merchants, but would have been 
of little, or almoſt no advantage to thoſe along 
the Frith of Forth, or the eaſt coaſt of Scot- 
land, 


In x 766, a number of public ſpirited noblemen 
and gentlemen, both Scots and Engliſh, applied to 


parliament, and obtained an act, empowering them 
8. | bi to 
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to make the navigation feven feet deep from 
Carron mouth in the Forth, to Dalmuir burn 
in the Frith of Clyde, and to levy 2 d. per ton 
per mile, on all goods or veſſels paſſing through 

it, with ſome few exceptions. A new ſubſcrip- 

tion was accordingly ſet on foot, the ſum of. 
which amounted to 1 50,0001. - Ihe eſtimate, 
on the new ſcale, was 147,337 l. No plan of. 
this kind was ever entered into with more diſ- 
intereſted views, or à proſpect of leſs pecu · 
niary advantage. The proprietors engaged: 
themſelves, <* that if ever they were in a con- 


dition to divide above 10 per cent. per annum, 


the rate of tolls ſhould be lowered in 2 


_ to that c 
| I 


; MI Smeaton being 3 engi- 


neer, and Mr Mackell reſident engineer, the 


work was begun in June 1768; but with ſome 
deviation from the original plan, as to its origin 


and courſe. It begins at Grangeburn foot, 


near-the mouth of. Carron, where they have a. 


very good harbour, called Green Brae, for 


large ſhips, there being 18 feet of water at the 
Sea- lock, and, at very high ſtream tides, 21 
feet. It then proceeds weſtward: three miles, 
till it comes abreaſt with the town of Falkirk, 
the ground riſing ſo gradually, that there are 
only fix locks 3 in that. ſpace; Wd; in the ath 
mile, 


— 
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mile, which coſt about 18,000 l. there are no 
leſs than 10 locks, and a very fine aqueduct 


bridge, under which the great road leading 


from Edinburgh, by Falkirk, to Glaſgow and 
Sicliog paſſes, From the qth mile, or 16th 
Tock, to the eaſt end of Dollater-bog, is ſix 
miles, and, in that ſpace, there are only 4 locks 
and y aqueduct bridges, two of which are con- 
ſider able, befides ſmall tunnels. At the eaſt 
end of Dollater-bog, or ten mile ſtone, is the 
aoth lock placed, which begins the canal of 


partition on the ſummit betwixt the eaſt and 


weſt fea, and which canal of partition continues 
no leſs than 18 miles on a level, paſſing by the 


ſouth ſide of Kirkintulloch, and terminates at 


Hamilton-hill, about a meaſured mile from Glaf- 
80 .-. | 

"The carrying the canal through the Kerſe 
below Falkirk was attended with little trouble 
in the digging, though the foundation of the 


ſix locks in that tract was very troubleſome, 


being on a quick ſoft mud: The carrying it throꝰ 
Dollater-bog, a ſoft moſs of two miles in 
length, was attended with more difficulty, and 


Was two years in executing, though drained as 


much as poſſible a year before the work began, 
there being no depth of earth, after the water was 
let in, to hold down the bottom, and prevent it 

0 from 
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5 


from Aeg! however, that ſpace is now one of 
the ſolideſt parts of the whole canal. Round the 
point of the Stron- hill, oppoſite to Kilſyth, the 
canal is banked on the north ſide for a conſider- 


able ſpace, the ſurface of the ground being * 


about 20 feet High, and the water in o that 
place Shout” 115 feet . f | BEG 


% 
* 


a Them were e hes ban chat to , Kik 
e er to cut through free ſtone rock, a conſi- 
derable depth; and at Kirkintulloch the canal 
is carried over the water of Logie on an aque- 
duct bridge whoſe arch is go feet broad; which 
arch wasthrown over in three different rende 
of zo feet each, having only 30 feet of a center 
which was ſhifted on ſmall rollers from one 
| ſtretch to another. Though this was a thing 
new, and never attempted before with an arch 
of this ſze, yet the joinings are as fairly equal 
as any other part of the arch. This bridge is 


thought to be a very ſine piece of maſonry of its 
kind ; on each ſide there is a very conſiderable 


banking over the valley in which the water 


tuns, and which is made up with the ſoil taken 


out of a deep cut immediately ad joining thereto 
on the weſt ſide, vrhich cut is not leſs — 2 250 
yards "os and 43 feet 1 


Ab 2ut 
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About two miles weſt of this, the canal goes 
for near half a mile through an open gravel, 
where it was thought impracticable to make it 
hold water, as the ground declines ſuddenly to 
; the north at that place, facing the water of Kel- 
vin; but, from the precautions taken to ſecure 
that part, after the canal was cut through, it 
proves e firm. | 
A . 
| About. three miles wel from that, the canal 
goes through the eaſt verge of Poſtle Loch; 
and to the weſtward is cut for a conſiderable 
length through a free ſtone rock, gray ribs, 
blaes, and ſoil on the top, about 20 feet deep. 
About a mile and a half welt of that, at a place 
called the Stocking-field, the canal turns right to 
the ſouth, and terminates at Hamilton-hill, with. 
in abcut a mile. of Glaſgow, where there is a 
commodious baſon or harbour fit to hold twen- 
ty ſloops at a time The natural ſituation of 
this baſon or harbour, in point of conveniency 
for building ware-houſes, loading and unload- 
ing goods, is acknowledged by every perſon 
who has ſeen it to be e Is commodi- 


. ous. 


To WP te this canal with water is of itſelf a 
very great work, The firſt ſupply is from a 
large reſervoir formed a mile. eaſt of Kilſyth, 
Vol. III. H and 


— 
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and. ſupplied. with water from three of the feed. 
ers of the river Kelvin; which reſervoir con- 


rains about 50 acres, and is upwards of 24 feet 
deep. The Kilſyth burn is carried dito this re- 
ſer voir by an expenſive aqueduct of about a mile 


in length, and the water from the reſervoir is 


alſo conducted into the canal by an aqueduct 


cut for that purpoſe. The next ſupply is 


brought by a cut made from the water of Logie, 


about ſive miles above Kirkintulloch, to carry 
off the ſpare water therefrom, and which falls 
into the Shir va · burn, and is carried off from that 
by an aqueduct of about a quarter of a mile in 
length. The third ſupply is from the lakes that 
diſcharge themſelves by the Muthland-burn; 
the water of which is carried off by an aquedu& 


of about two miles in length, cut through a hill 


on the ſouth-weſt ſide of Kirkintulloch, and car- 


ried into the canal at that place. The fourth 


ſupply is from Auchinloch and Boch Grog, car- 


ried into the canal by an aqueduct of about two 
miles in length, cut from near the mouth of the 
mine which drains Auchinloch, and falls into 
the canal at Park. burn about a mile weſt of 
Kirkintulloch.— There are ſeveral other ſup- 
plies of leſs conſequence; and, were more 


thought. neceſſary, or ſhould it become ſo when 


the canal is locked down to wen a thing much 


3 ul | | wiſhed 
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| wiſhed for, there can be very great additional 
"ſupplies got at a moderate expence. 


£ 


In order to repay, the river Kelvin for the 
| feeders which are taken from it into the canal, 
a large reſeryoir is formed in Kilmanan-muir, | 
about ſeven miles north of Glaſgow, conſiſting 
of 7o acres and one- fourth, banked up at the 
ſluice, 22 feet deep; this is thought to be the 
fineſt artificial reſervoir in Britain, and amply 
repays the Kelvin for any feeders that can be 
taken from it, The water of this reſervoir is 
conveyed down the tract of the water of Allin- 
der, which joias the river Kelvin above the up- 
permoſt mills built thereon, and ſupplies the 
whole in time of drought. 


N 


8 — 


The ſurface of the water in the canal of par- 
tition on the ſummit betwixt the two ſeas, is 
1555 feet above the medium full ſea mark. 
There are 20 locks on the eaſt ſide, 20 feet 
wide by 75 feet long, about eight feet of riſe 
of the ſummit; but 19 locks are ſufficient on 
the weſt ſide, as the tide does not ebb ſo low 
in Clyde as in the Forth by about nine feet, 
which make in all 39 locks. There are no leſs 
than 18 draw- bridges, and 15 aqueduct-· bridges 
of note, beſides ſmall ones and tunnels. | 


: 
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© This navigation has been, for upwards of 
two years paſt, extended by one branch to-the 
Stockingfield within a mile of Glaſgow, ſo as to 
admit veſſels drawing about ſeven feet of wa- 
ter; a very great benefit to that city, but a 
very partial one to the reſt of the kingdom. 
The great original object of joining the two 
ſeas, and enabling veſſels of tolerable burden to 
paſs between them, both for foreign and coaſt- 
ing trade, without unloading their cargoes, re- 
mains yet unfiniſhed, and has been ſtopt for ſe- 
veral years for want of money, to the very great 
detriment of the trade of the three kingdoms. 
There remains unexecuted about fix miles of 
the intended track, which, on account of the 
ſituation of the ground, and the great number 
of neceſſary locks and bridges, will be the moſt 
difficult and expenſive of the whole. The com- 
pany of proprietors have already expended 
near 200,000 I. and the expence of completing 
the whole, by continuing the canal to Dalmuir- 
burn foot, a moſt proper communication with 
Clyde, is (eſtimated at from 50 to 60,0001, 
which the company are at preſent unable to 


raiſe. Application was made to parliament 3 


the proprietors, for a gift, or loan of money at 
low intereſt, who obliged themſelves to lower 
the toll to 1d. per mile on all bulky goods, but 
of en value, which could not afford to pay 
more, 


A 
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more, ſuch as coals, culm, lime, free-ſtone, ſalt, 
bark, unthreſhed corn, hay, ſtraw, aſhes, emp- 
ty caſks, ſtaves, &c. A tax on theſe: articles 
of 2d. per ton per mile, or 5s. per ton for 
paſſing between the two Friths, would be equal 
to a prohibition ; but if reduced to 1d. a- ton 
per mile on ſuch coarſe bulky goods, the advan- 
tages of this eaſy communication between the 


three kingdoms would be prodigious, eſpecially 
in time of war. Neither the loan, however, | 


nor this reſtriction of the toll, ſo far as appears, 
have as yet taken place. — Since the canal was 
extended to Glaſgow, veſſels from 30 to 60 
tons burden have found their way up it, by 
which means trade has greatly increaſed ; and 1 
am told, that the revenue already raiſed FR 


mounts to no leſs than 6000 l. annually: But 


were the other capital branch finiſhed, there is 
little doubt but it would riſe to double that 
ſum in time of peace, and, at leaſt, to 1 5,000 l. 
per annum, in time. of war. 15 


% 


To enumerate — immenſe advantages 
which would accrue to Ireland and England 


from this navigation, if rendered perfect and 
complete, would employ a great deal of time 


and paper. It is clear to the meaneſt capacity, 
that the navigation to Ireland from the eaſt 
n of Scotland muſt be effected, either by the 
= 23 - Bi itifla 
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Britiſh channel, or by the Oer Either of 
theſe voyages are always te dious, but both of 
them, during the winter months eſpecially, ex- 
tremely dangerous. Beſides, in time of war, 
our trade to Ireland by the channel is very pre- 
carious, and much expoſed to the attacks of an 
enemy. Nothing, therefore, could be figured 
more commodious than this inland communica- 
tion, pointed out in a manner by Nature, and 
ſituated nearly at an equal diſtance from both 
the extremities of the iſland. The diſtance 
Kkewiſe between the two ſeas, is the ſhorteſt 
that could be meaſured from eaft to weſt; ſo 
that every natural advantage conſpired to fa- 
vour and promote this undertaking. By the 


- paſſage through this canal, much of our coaſt- 


ing, and a great part of our foreign trade, 
would be ſhortened, and the inſurance, both 
to the Weſt Indies and North America, by the 
north of Treland, greatly reduced in time of 
war. This circumſtance alone has immenſely | 
favoured the American trade to Glaſgow ; but 


the traders on ki eaff coaſt would have this — 


additional advantage, that they eould tranſport, 


by this ſhort conveyance, not only the produce 
of their own fields, but the corn of the fertile 


counties of Northumberland, Durham, York- 
ſhire, &c. at one half the expence, both far 


freigut and inſurance, of what it coſts at pre- 
ſent. 
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ſent. And as there are, even in times of plen- 
ty, conſtant ſupplies of victual wanted both in 
the weſt {ide of the iſland, and in Ireland, this ar- 
| ticle alone would prove a moſt profitable branch 
of commerce. As we would then have, in a 
manner, a ſort of excluſive privilege in this 
ſhort navigation, we might enlarge the articles 
of our trade to a very grezt extent, by ſupply- 
ing the weſt of Scotland with not only the pro- 
duct and manufactures of the eaſt of England, 
but the merchandize commonly imported from 
Holland, Hamburgh, and from the Baltic, and 
that at a moderate rate. By the ſame eaſy 
channel, we could export ſuch of theſe commo- 
dities as are fit for theſe markets to the Weſt In- 
dies or North America. This would open to 
our merchants a ſafe branch of trade, which 
our natural fituation has hitherto almoſt debar- 
red us from proſecuting, or, when attempted, - 
it was always attended with' ſuch an immenſe 
expence, and fuch a prodigious riſk, as either 
- threatened the loſs of ſhip and cargo, or redu- 
'ced the profits to a ſum very inadequate to ſs 
eoſtly and hazardous a voyage, By this inland 
navigation, the fea danger would not only be 
avoided, but the voyage ſhortened by near a 
handred and fifty leagues, which would not 
only greatly diminiſh the expence, but occaſton 
2 much quicker return of ſhip and cargo, which 
1 regard 
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I regard as a moſt * artiele in ny line of 

trade. 
_ Notwithſtanding what is above ſaid, there 
are; many more very eſſential advantages that 
may be derived from this inſular navigation. 
2 It is well known, that during the laſt and for- 
1 mer war with France and Spain, the home- 
ward bound Eaſt- Indiamen, being void of con- 
voy, and in order to ſhun the hazard of meet- 
ing the enemy's ſhips of war by paſſing through 
the bay of Biſcay, found it moſt prudent to take 
their route round the north of Ireland, and 
through the Pentland Frith. To ſhips of their 
bulk and value, this navigation was extremely 
1 dangerous, and though happily they did not 
a ſuffer, ſome of them were long detained in the 
Orkneys by contrary winds and croſs weather. 
They then arrived in the road of Leith, where 
they lay waiting convoy for ſome weeks. 
Though this was of ſome little advantage to 
the port, it was of none to the proprietors. 
Every precaut ion, however, was neceſſary to 
ſave ſuch valuable cargoes. But were the 
canal completely finiſhed, now that we are at 
war with France, our Eaſt Indiamen, in place 
of paſſing through the Pentland Frith, might 
come round the north of Ireland, and arrive 

*  Mafely in the Frith of Clyde. There they could 
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unload their cargoes, and ſhip them on board 
veſſels properly conſtructed for the canal, as 
well as coaſting navigation, by which they 
might be tranſported without hazard to the 
Thames. By this conveyance, the riſk of the 
bay of Biſcay, and the channel, and the long 
and dangerous navigation round the north of 
Scotland, would be avoided. The premium 
of inſurance ſaved by this ſafe navigation, 
would fave to the proprietors more than ten 
times the ſum of lockage dues, beſides all the 
- other charges attending the carriage of the car- 
£0 to London. : 

Many other advantages might redound to 
Scotland in the commercial line from this in- 
land navigation, , which my room will not ad- 
mit of my particularly ſpecifying. I ſhall only 
mention a few very obvious circumſtances, 
The Iriſh carry on a very great linen trade 
with London, and receive the fine goods of 
that city in return. Theſe, in time of war, 
have been often ſaddled with from 10 to 13 
per cent. inſurance, beſides high freight round 
the channel, Nay, thoſe goods have been 
ſometimes carried over land from London to 
Cheſter ; whereas, they might be tranſported 
to the Frith of Forth, and from thence by the 
canal, at two or three per cent. premium; and, 


by 


oQ 
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by the ſame conveyance, the freight from the 
north of Ireland might be lowered one half.— 
It would alfo ſave much time and expence in 
tranſporting artillery, proviſions, ſtores, and 
even N from the one ſide of the iſland to 
the other; in ſupplying ſhipping, camps, or 
— garriſons, objects of great importance in time 
of war. It would increaſe the ſtrength of 
Britain and Ireland, by rendering them more 
acceſſible and compact, and contracted, in a 
manner, within a narrower circle. It would 
be of ſingular advantage to our fiſheries, eſpe- 
cially that of the herrings, the numbers of 
which, in former times, have begn known to be 
& much greater, both on the wett and eaſt coaſts 
1 | of the iſland, than the hands, ſtocks, and veſſels 
2 of the adventurers were able to manage. 
In one particular, it muſt be of infinite ſervice _ 
ö to this very material branch of Scots trade. By 
: | the preſent navigation to and from our fiſhing 
1 | | grounds ori the weſtern iſles, the ſeaſon has 
= been often loſt to the buſhes who ſailed from 
the eaſt coaft by the Orkneys; for after they 
had got their complement of herrings off the 
Lewes or Stornaway, they have been prevent- 
ed from returning through the Pentland Frith, 
for ſeveral weeks, ſometimes months, by croſs * 
or violent winds, which commonly ſet in there | 
about the end of October. By this unhappy 


circumſtance, 
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cireumſtance, they were often diſappointed of a 


market, by arriving too late. This could be 


eaſily prevented by their entering the great 
canal through the Frith of Clyde, which would 
not only ſhorten their voyage, but ſecure an 
early market, eſpecially by furniſhihg not only 
Scotland, but England, with herrings before the 
ſeaſon of Lent, when the DN is conſtantly 
very great. 


Theſe are only a ſample of the many capital 
advantages which the nation in general, and 
Scotland in particular, might reap from this 
gręat and uſeful work, if properly and ſpeedily 
completed. At the ſame time, it is a mortify- 
ing confideration to every patriotic Scotſman, 
Who is, or has been converſant in trade, when 
he reflects on the many obſtructions which have 
unexpectedly retarded its progreſs, and which 
have now, in a great meaſure, put a total top 
to it, at leaſt for a long tract of time. Are 


there no public - ſpirited Gentlemen in this 


kingdom, who have ſouls capable of eternizing 


their names, and thoſe of their deſcendants, by 


itepping forth, and ſupporting one of the nobleſt 


public undertakings recorded in hiſtory ? Are 


there no Dukes of Bridgewater i in Scotland ? 
Will luxury, will gaming, will avarice, will op- 


preſſion, tranſmit the characters of our great 


men 
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men with honour and renown to poſterity ? No! 


It will be their laſt wiſh that they may be con- 


ſigned to oblivion. It is the lover of his coun- 
try and the-public, one who diſdains the pride 
of life, who alone can inſure a grateful remem- 
brance of his name in the rolls of fame. That 
a number of ſuch glorious ſouls may foon ap- 
pear, and exert themſelves with ſpirit in this 
great national work, is the hearty and ſincere 
wiſh of the Author. | 


: Much has been ſaid about the Engliſh canals ; 


but it is idle to compare the great communica- 


tion between Forth and Clyde with the inland 
navigations of England; the objects of them are 
extemely different. The Engliſh navigations 


anſwer very good purpoſes for the accommoda- 
tion of trade, manufactures, and agriculture in 
the ſeveral counties through which they paſs, 


but they are all of them ſhallow and narrow, 
and fit for lighters only; they are generally 
from 15 to 20 feet wide, by two one-half or 


three and a- half feet deep, with lock-gates 


from 10 to 12 feet wide. But nature has ren- 
dered it impoſſible for any of them to anſwer 
the purpoſe of a general communication be- 


. tween the two ſeas, or to be navigated. by veſ- 
ſels of conſiderable burden, without unloading 
their cargoes, There is no ſpot in the iſland 


of 
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of Britain, ſouth of this tract, where the diſtance 
between navigable tides would meaſure at 
leaſt four or five times that of ours, the length 
of which would increafe the toll beyond bear- 
ing. Beſides the perpendicular height of the 
ground in moſt places would be double ; nor 
is there any ſuch ſafe communication with the 
Tea in the whole iſland. | 


I have already obſerved, that the great canal 
navigation is ſeven one-half feet deep, and about 
65 wide; and that the locks are 75 feet long, 
and their gates 20 feet wide. It is therefore 
clear, that this lockage navigation cannot be 
carried on hut by veſſels properly built and rig- 
ged for the purpoſe. Ships of conſiderable bur- 
den may be conſtructed, drawing only ſeven 
one-half feet water; and as moſt veſſels draw 
a great deal more water in the ſtern than the 
bow part of the ſhip, by trimming them on an 
even keel, a practice conſtantly obſerved by ſkip- 
ping in ſhallow bar harbours, much leſs depth of 
water is neceſſary. Ships paſſing this canal 
_-ought to be built on the ſame plan with thoſe 
employed in trade by the Dutch, Hamburghers, 
and Dantzickers, and almoſt all who frequent 
the Baltic, that is, long and flat bottomed. 
Many advantages, beſides paſſing the canal, 
might reſult from thus modelling our veſſels. I 

Vol. III. N have 
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have had foreign built ſhips in employ of 130 
tons burden, which did not draw above ſeven 
feet water, and have ſeen thouſands on the 
ſame model trading from Holland, Hamburgh, 
Lubec, and all the parts of the Baltic, —to 
France, Spain, and other ports. The reaſon 
why large merchantmen cannot paſs the canal 
is very obvious : The maſts, yards and rigging 
of ſuch ſhips take ſo much wind-hold, that when 
the wind blows right down the canal, which we 
call a fair wind, the veſſel fetches ſo much way, 
that it is impoſſible to ſtop her, ſo that ſhe 
comes againſt the flood-gates; beats them to 
pieces, and damages herſelf, If the wind blows 
a-head of her, it takes an amazing force to keep 
her in motion, and, if the gale is ſtrong, ſne can- 
not proceed, as ſhe has no ſea room for tacking. 
Again, if the wind blows acroſs the canal, the 
veſſel falls on her lee- ſide, bulges or cruſhes 
herſelf, and beats down the locks, or damages 
the banks of the canal. Theſe are facts well 
known to every ſeaman Who underſtands ys pro- 


ſeſſion. ; FS. 
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Al veſſels or lighters oro hog Fade = OM 
cayals, ſhould be fitted out and rigged:with one 
maſt, either as a, floop on galliot. The reaſon 
is, that as they have no yards aloft, they can take 
no wind- hold, ſo that they can eaſily pals the ca- 
nal, 
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nal, when a ſquare-rigged ſhip could not attempt 
it. It is certain, that ſhips of 130 tons burden 
can be built to paſs a ſmooth water navigation, 
which all lockage navigation muſt be. At the 
ſame time, veſſels of this conſtruction are fit to 
carry on any branch of trade, either with Great 
Britain, or any port in Europe, with as little 
danger as thoſe built in the preſent mode. I 
remember that moſt of the ſhips built at Leith 
to carry 90 tons burden drew 11 feet water. 
The builders did not conſider that the bottom 
bore the burden, and therefore they made them 
ſhowy on the upper works. They have now 
ſeen the folly of that practice; and there are 
ſhips at preſent in the London trade which will 
carry 130 tons, and yet draw only eight feet 
water, and a very ſinall alteration on this mo- 

del would bring them to ſeven feet. 
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| On the great Advantage that would accrue te 


the Weſt Highlands from the making a Navi: 
gable Canal eee the . 0 4 Can. 
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| A? F TER daview a a pretty | diſtin: ws —_ 


count of the great advantages which 
mult refult to Scotland in particular from the 
great canal, with a direction for copltruliirg | 
veſſels fit for that navigation, I ſhall now take 
notice of a late plan for a moſt valuable im- 
provement of our inland trade, and moſt eſſen- 
tially connected with the former. The great 
diſtance between the Highlands and Hlands, 
and the civilized parts of Scotland, with the 
difficult acceſs by land acroſs the country, are 
the chief, if not the fole cauſes of the long un- 
poliſhed and rude ſtate of the inhabitants. 
Every body knows, that they are inacceſſible 


by land from the eaſt coaſt for any purpoſe of 


trade or improvement. The communication 
from the Frith of Forth by the Orkneys, is 
not only. 200 leagues diſtant from Fort Wil- 


ham, which may be reckoned the center of 


their 
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their country, but is quite impracticable in win- 
ter; and, on the weſt (ide, they are almoſt cut 


off from the Frith of Clyde, by the long and 
dangerous navigation round Cantire. The 

\ north-weſt ſide of that frith is formed by the 
peninſula of Cantire, which ſtretches about 80 
miles ſouth-weſt from the main land of Argyle 
towards Ireland, and; St. George's Channel. 
This long and dangerous navigation, which re- 
quires different winds, cuts off, in a great de- 

gree, the communication of the Highlands and 


iſlands. with Clyde, at. leaſt renders it both 


| dangerous and tedious... Nature, however, has 
| here again:ſuggeſted the means of an eaſy arti. 
ficial navigation through this peninſula. One 
may be made from Loch Crinan to Loch Gilp, 
where the diſtance between the tides is only 


wa 


five miles over flat land : At ſome diſtance to 


the ſouth-weſt, are other two lochs, called Tar- 
bet, which run ſo far inland as to leave only 
one mile between the tides; ſo that a navi- 
gable cut might be made here with few locks, 


as the ground is fo flat, that. the natives, in old 


times, uſed to haul their ſmall veſſels, called 
Birlings, acroſs it. | 
Were either or both of theſe:thort canals 
finiſhed, the Highlands and ifland\ would be 
brought 150 miles nearer Glaſgow, and, at 
leaſt, 300 miles nearer Edinburgh, «nd the 
3 | ſcurth- 
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ſouth-eaſt coi of Britain. This eaſy commu- 
- nication would have an amazing influence, by 
uniting the diſtant parts of the Higblands with 
the civilized country, and by promoting fiſheries, 
manufactures, and, in general, induſtry among 
the moſt remote inhabitants —A very accurate 
ſurvey of the ground fit for theſe two canals 
has been made by Mr Watt, a man of great 
abilities and knowledge in his profeſſion, with _ 
an eſtimate of the expence. The Crinan canal 
is ſuppoſed to require nine locks, and that of 
Tarbet, though only one mile between tides, 
no leſs than four. Every body knows, that 
the expence attending the conſtruction of locks 
is by far the higheſt, and the moſt troubleſome 
operation in inland navigation. No lock of 20 
feet wide and 72 feet long, can be made under 
roool. or upwards. Mr Watt's eftimate of 
both canals is indeed charged to the full ex- 
tent, but, if undertaken with ſpirit, might pro- 
bably be executed at a conſiderably leſs ex- 


pence. He calculzites the expence of the 


depth of water ff om ſeven to ten, or even 
twelve feet, which laſt greatly augments the 


charge, at the ſame time that ſuch a depth 


would hurt, in place of favouring the naviga- 


tion. Such a weight of water as ten or twelve 


feet woulri, in high winds, of itſelf, force 


down the. banks, Theſe fqualls are very com- 


mon 


0 > / 
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mon in that country, and in no place more 


than where ſurrounded with hills, and where 
the water, having a large ſurface, would break 
down mud-banks, or any reſiſting ground but 
rock. Were the canal, therefore, to be made 
12 feet deep, I maintain, that it would be next 


to impoſſible to keep it up; nor can I ſee that 


any national advantage could be reaped from 
ſuch enlarged navigation. Locks cannot be 
carried beyond a certain line: Nature has for- 


bid it; and the quantity of water fit to ſupply 


the wet of a 12 feet canal is almoſt incredible, 


beſides the immenſe waſte occaſioned by evapo- 


ration, leakage, &c. As the Forth and Clyde 
canal is only 7 feet deep, many of the craft 
which paſs through it would have occaſion to 


follow the tract of the Crinan or Tarbet canals; 


to what purpoſe then make theſe deeper, were it 
not to accommodate the Clyde navigation only, 
which is far from being a national object. 1 
am, therefore, clearly of opinion, that to at- 


tempt lockage navigation beyond the depth of 


ſeven feet, or to navigate theſe additional ca- 
nals with veſſels of a different conſtruction from 
thoſe 1 have pointed out as proper for the 


Grand Canal, is contrary to every idea of ſen- 
ſible ep. 


I have 
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I have already ſaid, that the dangerous na- 
vigation round the Mull of Cantire is ſo well 
known to navigators, from Clyde to the Weſtern 
Highlands, as to point out the utility, I may 
fay the neceſſity of the propoſed canal through 
that peninſula : The advantage of it muſt be 
obvious to every perſon who caſts his eye over 
à map of Scotland. There they will obſerve, 
that the Mull of Cantire ſtretches many leagues, 
ſouth by welt of the entry to or from the Frith 
of Clyde; by this the veſſels bound for the 
north iſlands are ſubjected to a long and dange- 
rous. circumnavigation before they can arrive at 
their deſtined ſtation, or even ſhape their-courſe 
to it : Whereas, were a cut of ſeven feet deep 
made between Loch Gilp and Loch Crinan,. 
they would have a very ſhort and eaſy paſſage 
along Loch Fine, through the ſounds of Jura 
and Mull, to all the fiſhing grounds, whether for 
herring, or cod and ling, between the iſle of. 
Sky and the Lewes, and when loaded might 
return by the ſame ſhort and ſafe tract. All 
the herring buſſes belonging to the eaſt coaſt, 
. in place of going round the Orkneys to the 
*  _ weſt fiſhing, might, by paſſing through the 
1 grand canal, gur ſue the ſame courſe, and return 
= | home with a great ſaving of time, expence and 
$Z hazard. The propoſed cut to Loch Tarbet, 
4 though eſtimated at a much leſs expence, does 
; | not 
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not ſeem ſo favourable to this navigation as that 
to Loch Crinan ; becauſe Loch Tarbet, which 
forms what is called the peninſula of Cantire, 
is ſo much interlarded with ſhoals ard iſlands, 
and divided near the middle by a neck of land, 
that it would coſt a great deal of trouble and 

expence to render the paſlage ſafe and eaſy. 
Beſides, a communication between Lochs Gilp 
and Crinan would be, though more diſtant, moſt 
ſafe and convenient, as theſe lie naturally much 
nearer- the. fiſhing grounds; and fmall veſſels 
taking this courſe from or to Clyde would find 


ready ſhelter in any ſeaſon, and even in AY 
moſt een weather. | 


On the | whole, I cannot enumerate the ſin- 
gular adyantages that would ariſe to Scotland 
in general, and to the inhabitants of the Weſt 
Highlands in particular, from a well executed 
cut through this peninſula. By this the High- 
landers, who have been too long ſeparated from 
the civilized parts of the empire by their remote 
ſituation, would be drawn nearer the line: By 
this means they would ſoon be habituated to a 
familiar intercourſe with the people in the com- 
mercial and poliſhed places of the iſland, which 
would make a very great alteration in their 
manners. They would then be furniſhed with 
the means of employment and ſubſiſtence at 

| | home, 
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home, by finding a ready market for their fiſh, 
or other productions of their country, either in 
Clyde, or by the grand canal on the eaſt: coaſt, 
This would prevent emigrations;' which: fome 
years ago were very numerous, and for which, 
in their then deſtitute condition, they could not 
be blamed. They would alſo prove an excel- 


lent nurſery for our navy, as their ſituation a- 


mong iſlands, and on bays of the ſea, and their 
conſtant practice of fiſhing, muſt habituate them 
to navigation. In a word, the improvement of 
this large tract of country, and of the adjacent 
ſea, would produce more permanent wealth and 
ſtrength to this kingdom, and for a trifling ex- 
pence, than any plan of colonization, or of new 


diſcoveries that have been projected and at- 
tempted at an immenſe expence this century 

paſt, I ſhall only add, that theſe two naviga- 
tions, when properly completed, with a mode. 


rate toll, will in one year do more to anſwer 
the | purpoſes of civilizing and improving the 
Highlands and Iſlands than the rents of the 
forfeited' 2 as c b b 58G will do in 

twenty. . . 
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Some Obſervations on the Trade with Ireland, | = 
and on the Iriſh Manifactures. 


| lp trading part of the Iriſh are a very | l 
active and honeſt people. I have often 11 
dealt with them to a conſiderable extent, and | 4 
found them always cautious in their bargains, \ 
but pretty punctual in their payments. Their = 
better ſort of manufacturers are a moſt induſtri- i [ 
ous and ingenious ſet of men, who have ſtrung 1 
every nerve to improve all the branches of 1 
their manufactures, and to invent new ones of - 


an uncommon and engaging caſt. They have 
long laboured under very ſevere oppreſſions, 
with reſpect to trade, from Britiſh acts of par- 


liament. Moſt of their manufactures, linen ex- oo 
cepted, have been prohibited and ſeizable at all N 

the Britiſh ports; ſo that, in fact, their grievan- | | | 
ces are much heavier than thoſe of the Ameri- 


cans, which have coſt this kingdom ſuch an im- 
menſe waſte of blood and treaſure. Their 
complaints 
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complaints have hitherto been diſregarded; and 
though ſome preat and patriotic men have late- 
ly ſtepped forth in their behalf, and propoſed 
to addreſs the Sovereign sé that he would be 
pleaſed to, take into his gracious conſideration, 
the diſtreſſed and impoveriſhed ſtate of the loy- 
al and well-deſerving people of Ireland, and to 
direct an account to be laid before parliament 
of ſuch particulars relative to the trade and 
manufactures of that kingdom, as may enable 
them to purſue effectual methods for promoting 
the common ſtrength, wealth, and commerce of 
his Majeſty's ſubhjects, nothing to alleviate 
their ſufferings has yet been done, This ad- 
dreſs, after great altercation, was at laſt agreed 

to in the Houſe of Peers, but I am ſorry to ſay, - 
that no methods of redreſs have been deter- 
mined on this ſeſſion of * 


The preſent diſtreſſed ſituation of 0 Iriſh : 
is, by a great Peer's account of it“, moſt alarm- 
ing. Their manufacturers and workmen ſtary- 
ing in the ſtreets, or ſubſiſting on charity; their 
revenues decreaſing on account of their trade | 
being . ruined; and their civil and military 
eſtabliſhments incapable of being provided for, 
but by running deep in debt. Their hardſhips 
bave arifen to ſuch a height, that aſſociations 
2 ; have 
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have been formed all over the country, to cut 
off all commercial intercourſe with Great Bri. 


rain; and ſeveral counties and capital towns 
have come to a poſitive reſolution, not to re- 


ceive any of the merchandize of Mancheſter, 
Norwich, or the other manufacturing towns in 
England. Theſe manufacturers, on the other 


hand, were alarmed Jeſt the Iriſh ſhould be in- 


dulged with an allowance to import the raw 
materials, paying leſs duty for them than the 
Engliſh; by which means they would be able to 


underſell them, and thereby ruin the trade of 


theſe towns: This made them uſe their intereſt 
to oppoſe every attempt to afford the poor Iriſh 
any mode of relief; it is hoped, however, that 
the liberal intentions of the addreſs will have 


their due effect. Though the grievances under 


which they laboured were well known to the 
miniſtry, and though petitions and remonſtran- 
ces were preſented, couched in very loyal terms, 
but replete with warm repreſentations of their 


ſufferings, they were till overlooked ; nor 
| ſkould it be wondered at, that, if their complaints 


continued to be totally neglected, either France 


or America ſhould offer theſe diſtreſſed people 


the relief which they have long in vain implored 
from Britain. Rather than ſtarve at home, 


their manufacturers are well entitled to emi. 
grate ? notwithitanding the prohibition and penal- 
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ty announced in a late proclamation. No man 
can be bound by any human law to ſtay in a 
country where he muſt ſtarve, or where the ab- 
ſolute neceſſaries of life are denied him. And ; 
it is highly probable, that the apprehenſion of 
their emigration to America, where they could 
introduce and bring to perfection many branches 
ef manufacture which the Americans are in ab- 
ſolute want of, but of which they are totally 
ignorant, has been one inducement for the mi- 
niſtry to ſuggeſt and to publiſh the above men- 
| Honed ee But to _ this — 


T have leg th . of FR many difficulties 
that the Triſh, as well as the Scots, had to eſta- - 
bliſh the linen manufacture. They both ſtrug - 
gled hard to ake it a ſtaple ; but in that light 
it has afforded little profit to Scotland, The 
Triſh indeed have ſome advantages over ns; but 
ſtill the linen branch is but a bare bone to pick, 
though it muſt be allowed they have brought it 
to a very great degree of perfection, chiefly ow- 
ing to the rich companies engaged in it. We 
| Have the liberty to manufacture our own wool, 
| and to ſend it abroad to any market we pleaſe, 
The honeſt Iriſh have not the ſame liberty, and 
are much cramped in many other branches of 
their trade. The moſt of the woolen manu- 


ann they fabricate are either _ to 
Scotland 


— 
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| Scotland or the weſt of England, or are ſent to 
France ; and in return, from the laſt they ſmug- 
gle back wine and brandy, which they can af. 


ford to ſell very cheap. The prohibition, there- 


fore, of exporting their woolens to Britain, is 
the greateſt encouragement for ſmuggling that 
could Be contrived. The Engliſh have wiſely 
made wool and the woolen manufacture. their 
great ſtaple ; but they have carried it too far, 
by attempting to monopolize it, and conſequent- 
ly taking too high profits, by which they have 


loſt much of their export trade. The French and 


Dutch are ſupplied, in a great meaſure, by wool 
ſmuggled at no ſmall riſk and expence from 
England and Ireland (for, to my certain know- 

ledge, they have had none from Scotland theſe 


thirty years paſt) ; yet they manufacture that 


wool, carry it to foreign markets, and even un- 


derſell the Engliſh. Would it not therefore be 


common ſenſe and ſound policy, and more for 
the intereſt of the three kingdoms, to work up 
and manufacture all our own ͤwool, and, after 
cloathing ourſelves, export our cloths to all the 


countries of the world. By this rule induſtry 


and wealth would be promoted; our tradeſmen 


would live happily, and hy the Es? would in- 


creaſe, 


K 2 A very 


tracted in their principles as to trade, that they 
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A very ſenſible Engliſh gentleman, verſant 
in the woolen trade, with whom 1 had the 
good fortune of a long converſation ſome years 
ago on this ſubject, was pleaſed to fay, that I 
had pointed out the great line of commerce. 
Says he, let Great Britain purchaſe all the 
wool raifed in Ireland, all the woolen yarn 
ſpun there, and let us pay the good people the 
average price that they have drawn theſe 
twenty years paſt from the French and Dutch; 
then we ſhall ſecure a kind of monopoly in that 
branch, and a valuable one it would be. Let 
the Iriſh appropriate the whole of the linen ma- 
nufacture to themſelves, except what we muſt 
uſe for our own conſumpt, and let us enlarge, 


in a reaſonable degree, their liberty in trade, 


and that would do for us all.” A very judicious 
obſervation! ; : 


I have been always of opinion, that the 
Iriſh have been by far too much reſtrie- 
ted in their trade, Would we have them 
to let their woo] rot? Would we neither allow 
them to export it, nor the goods made of it, 


nor purchaſe it from them? Ridiculous idea! 
It is a ſevere, but too juſt a reflection, that the 


people in the weſt of England, as well as of 
Scotland, are fo ſelfiſh, ſo illiberal, and ſo con- 


are 
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are afraid Jeſt the induſtrious Iriſh ſhould earn 

two dinners. for their one. Away with ſuch 
diſgraceful nptions! Trade ought to be equally 
open -to all the inhabitants of the three king- 
doms. This would produce urtjanimity among 
ourſelves, and ſound policy as to national in- 
tereſt. It would ſupport and aggrandiſe the: 
ſtate, and enable us eaſily to man our navy 
and recruit our army. On this account, it is- 
my hearty wiſh, that the gentlemen in admini- 
ſtration would loſe no- time in taking the mi- 

ſerable ſtate of Ireland into conſideration, and 
in granting thoſe diſtreſſed people an ample re- 
dreſs of all their grievances, by paſſing an act 
for a general, free, and open trade, and for al. 
lowing them to ſell their manufactures and pro- 
duce at any port in Great Britain, and where 

ever they can find a ready market, on paying 


a ſmall Ae 5 . 
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Curfory 03 vert, ons. on di PTE Arti les e Oo 


Trade and Navigation. Heb 


.of Oak Plank. 


. < 


ven s been ſaid and wrote of the 
Englim oak deing the beſt in the 
world for ſhip- building. Some time ago, the 


Scots oak, and that of ſome other countries 
| which 1 have ſeen, were equally good; but 
| there is no oak plank in any country I know 
(and 1 have dealt conſiderably in that article, 


as well as been largely concerned in ſhip build- 


F ing equal to what is imported from Dantzick. 
Ir is the growth of Poland, which is brought 


down the Viſtula; and there is not a ſhip of 
force built in England without a part of this 
plank being employed, eſpecially where long 


miftings are neceſſary. I have often had plank 
from theſe parts 48 feet long,” 9 inches thick, 
and 13 broad, quite ſtraight, without a knot 


or rent from end to end. There are few or 


amy trees in the three kingdoms, from which 
4 * of theſe dimenſions can be cut out: 


There 


/ 
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There are many ſhip- loads of fuck, from 3 to 
9 inches thick, imported yearly from Dantzick 
to the King's yards, and to thoſe of the mer- 
chant ſhip-builders. Without them, our navy 
would be very improperly built, and very in- 
_ ſufficiently repaired. For myſelf, I never al- 
| lowed any other plank to be put in any veſſel I 
was concerned in, either for building or tepais- 


ing. I have thought proper to take notice of 


this article, as moſt of my readers will Baue 
little eee 157 6 it. 


** 
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TER e e on the many ad 


vantages that would ariſe to this country, 


and to the proprietors of ſheep farms, by improv- 


ing the breed and inereaſing the number of our 
ſheep, I omitted one remarkable circumſtance, 


which did not then occur to me, and for which 
I acknowledge myſelf indebted to a worthy ac- 


eee Some time ago, I had a long con- 
verſation with a gentleman of great property 
in Scotland, much eſteemed for his knowledge 


and ſagacity. He obferved, that were my plan 
followed for increaſing the number of our ſheep 
do ſo great a degree, it would St the markets, 


i and 
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and leſſen the value of the careaſe. I former 
1y: had ſaid, that the Danes victualled their 
= | navy and merchant-men with. ſalted mutton 
3 from leeland, the moſt northerly ſettlement in. 
Europe. This I know. by experience; but 
could we afford mutton of ſize enough for this 
wurpoſe, the demand for our hams, if properly 

- cured, * would be extraordinary. A worthy 
friend of mine, Bailie Daniel Millar, merchant 
in Canongate, on whole veracity: I can depend, 
told me, that if he could get Scots mutton of a 
proper ſize and weight, that is, from 12 to 16 
3 lib. per quarter, he could cure it in ſuch a man- 
. | + > ſs, ner, that it would keep perfectly ſound, even 
| in long voyages, for at leaſt twelve, fifteen, or 
even eighteen months. In England, they have 
no notion of curing: any kind of meat by way of 
hams, but bacon. Theſe are not ſo agreeable- 
proviſions for many of our Scots ſailors; but 
good mutton ham is abways well reliſhed, both 
at ſea and land. Mr: Millar has extended this 
branch conſiderably. He has cured near a 
c thouſand? pounds worth a- year for ſome years: 
| 4 | | . paſt, moſt of them for exportation, and would 6 
| till inereaſe it, could he procure the proper 
| | wniuttons. The quality he recommends is ſmall: 


* * 
24 


| .:baned, well grown ſheen, weighing as above; 
} this breed could be eaſily had, both in the 


ö veorib of "England and ſouth of Scotland; and 
\ tes 6.44 mu : | N ä 1 3 0 ; 43 1 22 5 if: 
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if duly improved, he and I are of opinion, that 

many thouſand pounds might be gained annual- 
| ly to Scotland by this new natural branch of 

trade, which we might make our own.—The 

deinand for this article to all our ſettlements a- 
broad is very great, and even to ſome foreign 

parts, and every ſhilling got by it is real profit 
to the country, increaſes our national ſtack, 
and promotes induſtry. On the whole, it will 
be found a moſt N trade. 
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of the. e POET; which have for 1 
time ſubſiſted between Great Britain and her 
American Colonies ſitb a Propoſal for 
guelling that Rebellion, at a ſmall expence, 
and without employing Land Forces. Fr 

TY following obſervations were offered a 

ſhort time after the commencement of the 
diſputes, which have ſubſiſted for ſeveral years 


in America: I as yet ſee no reren to alter my 
former | crea Te 


I think ic will wn no very difficult matter to 


| ſhow, that theſe wonderful advantages, which 


our patriots would have us believe reſulted from 
the American trade, have centered chiefly among 
themſelves, and that they are obliged to Great 


Britain entirely for trade and "ey. other bleſ- 
fing they enjoy. 


As facts will more effetually make this appear 


chan all the oratory and ſophiſtry of a Fox, a 
Burke, or a Barre, I beg leave to lay a few of 


theſe before the public, : 
, Great 
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Great Britain, to encourage them to clear the 
country of thoſe woods which almoſt totally cover- 
ed America, gave a bounty, and ſtill continues it, 
on all their fir and pine timber, fit for maſts, 
yards, bowſprits, &c. of 205. Sterling for each 
ton of 40 cubic feet, cuſtomary girt meaſure, 
which is equal to 6d. every ſolid foot. 


The bounty on hike hemp and Rath is no leſs 

than GI. per ton. 

For every barrel of tar, made in the ordinary 
manner, 6s, per barrel; each barrel to 
contain 31 gallons Engliſh meaſure. 

For tar made by particular Granny, IO s. ber 

; barrel. | 

For every barrel of nitch, 28. 6 d. per barrel. 

For every n of b 35. 9d. per 
| barrel. 

- For every ae of 1 if but half the Va- 

ue of that made by the French, 6 d. 1 

HO 8 24 waht 7 

| When we conſider what great premiums 

theſe are, and how much they have contributed 

towards the improvement of that wild uncultivat- 
ed country, I may with great truth ſay, that the 
money paid by the inhabitants of this kingdom 
has done the whole that has been done. After 
all this is allowed them, when their goods come 
. | | h F 1 to - 


— 
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to ip we pay the full market price; ; len 


certain, that the value of the bounties paid will 


almoſt purchaſe goods of the ſame ſpecies and 


quality in Ruſſia, Sweden, Norway, and other 


parts of Europe, Indigo excepted ; and the 


bounty of 6 d. per lib. is a very high tae 


and a great nn to _ it. 


Notwithſtanding cheſs bounties and; encou- 


ragements, it is well known that the Americans 


carry on an illicit trade with the Weſt Indies, as 


well as with the Dutch, French, and Spaniards: 
Even this does not ſatisfy them. They go fur- 


ther in cheating the Mother Country. They _ 


carry on a great ſmuggling trade with many 


ports in Europe. Thoſe which come within my 


they call at ſome ports in Great Britain, and 


clear out part of their cargoes for our own plan- 
tations; but the part that is liable to high du- 
ties is cleared for St Euſtatia, or ſome free port 
in the Welt Indies; by which means they de - 
prive the revenue of theſe duties, while all the 


TIN are pang: in our own Sens 


*; 


= a kink, EL ſuch $94.7 "WH 8 


to rob the Mother Country, the Americans 


on knowledge I ſhall mention; theſe are, 
Archangel, Peterſburgh, Riga, Haber; Am- 
ſterdam, Rotterdam, Dunkirk, &c. At times 


: 
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would find few, if any advocates for them in the 
Britiſh ſenate, Theſe honourable gentlemen, 
however, who are fond of the name of Patriot, 
and which is very liberally beſtowed upon them 
by the multitude in our neighbouring kingdom, 
with a degree of effrontery not eaſy to be ac- 
counted for, hold forth, that the Americans pay 
large ſams in duties and exciſe to the revenue 
for the goods they take from us. 


The beſt anſwers to theſe gentlemen's falſe 
and fallacious arguments, as I before hinted, are 
facts. Some of theſe I will ſubmit to the pub- 
lic; from which it will appear how little the 
revenue is benefited by the boaſted importation 
of the Americans from Great Britain. In this 
view, I muſt inform theſe gentlemen, as they 
ſeem not to have known it before, that the A- 
mericans pay no duty on any neceſſary or con- 
veniency of life taken from Great Britain, which 
we find fall very heavy upon ourſelves. —I ſhall 
here enumerate ſuch as at preſent occur to me. 


The daties are drawn back, by the exporter, 
on all malt liquors and ſpirits made in Great 
Britain, as well as on the bottles which contain 
them —0on all glaſs—on leather, however manu- 
factured—on cordage made from foreign hemp 


on ſoap, candles, ſalt, paper, vellum, cards, 
90 
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*ftarch, gold and ſilver lace, and many other ar- 
ticles. —Almoſt the whole duties paid on foreign 
linen are drawn back, and bounties given on 
moſt ef our home made linen and canvaſs, equal 
to all the duties paid on ſoap, pot, pearl, wood 
and weed aſhes, made uſe of in bleaching and 
vw hitening the fame. From this it muſt appear, 
that, as the Americans are altogether exempted 
from land tax, they can live at one half the ex- 


pence it mult coſt our poor labourers, and in- 


deed all claſſes of people in this country. 


I am fully perſuaded, that the inhabitants of 
the city cf Edinburgh, and port of Leith, pay 
more duty and exciſe annually than all Ame- 
rica does to the revenue of Great Britain, I 
can therefore ſee no res ſon that we ſhould pay 
.the army and navy for their protection, if they 
will not contribute equally. That we ſhould be 


ſaddled with near two millions annually, to pay 


the intereſt of money borrowed on their account, 
to keep them from being ſcalped, or drove out 
cf all their boaſted free country, into the At- 


- dJantic, appears to me, and, I dare ſay, to every 


impartial inhabitant in Sauth or North Britain, 
extremely hard and unjuſt. How can we ever 
expect to leſſen the public debts, or get free of 
theſe taxes on ſalt, leather, and malt liquors, 
which, in a particular manner, affect the poor, 

: ic 
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if we are to pay the American debts as well as 
our own? Let them pay 25 8. annually, each 
individual, as we do, raiſe it as they pleaſe; but 
let this nation receive it to eaſe numbers of her 
tradeſmen, manufacturers, porters, and labour 
ing people of every denomination. The Ame- 

ricans have good land at ſix-pence per acre, for 
which our huneſt farmers pay at the rate of 20s. 

beſides the numberleſs taxes under which this 
country at preſent labours. Ihe goods and ma- 
nufactures we ſend to America are paid us in- 
their own produce. We ſeldom or never get 


fnecie from them; that they employ elſewhere,,, . 


ta carry on their clandeſtine trade. 


From theſe facts it would appear, that we are- 
net ſo much indebted to the American trade as 
our patriots would have us believe, and their in - 
gratitude-now, in attempting at independency, 
muſt be propor ionally heightened... 

N e 

It has been ſaid; that we in this country 
have no merit either in the di/covery or con- 
queſt of them. It is our-ſiſter. kingdom, Eng- 
land, which has the ſole merit of both. In 
conſequence of the Union, however, we claim 
an equal ſhare with them in their trade and- 
commerce to theſe ſettlements; and, ſince that 


PE period,, 
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period, we have done our part to people, pro- 
tect, and _ hem. 


A creat deal has been threwn out as to their 
charters. By what authority did they hold 
theſe charters? Did theſe charters defend them 
from the encroachments of the French and 
Indians, who drove them out of all the faſt- holds 
they had in the back ſettlements; and would 
have drove the whole of them into the Atlantic, 
had it not been for the troops from Great Bri- 
tain? I had almoſt ſaid from the Highlands of 
Scotland; for they moſt undoubtedly conquered: 
America, more than it was done in Germany. 


Lord Chatham, when he wanted to pay compli - 


ments to his own abilities as prime miniſter, 
could not help bringing thoſe hardy and intrepid 
race of men to his aid. Much, ſays he, 
neglected in the war before laſt, they (i. e. 
the Highlanders) had well nigh overturned the 
ſtate; yet theſe very men, in the late war, I 
brought to combat on your ſide : They ſerved 
with fidelity as they fought with valour, and 
conquered for you in every part of the world ; 
and in no part were they more ſerviceable than 
in es America.“ 


„How did * North a behave under 


Braddock? The time is not ſo diſtant but moſt 
of 
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of us will remember, what a deſpicable ſigure 
they made, both in the field, and in ſupplying 
the troops, ſent not only to preſerve their coun- 
try, but themſelves from being ſcalped. Truſt- 
ing to their ſupport, and to ſave them from per- 
dition, how many of our brave countrymen loſt 
their lives? among others, Sir Peter Halket, 
an ornament to his country, and to mankind. 
J had the honour to be known: to Sir Peter; 
his life was of more value than many Ameri- 
cans, Now, however, the time is come, when. 
they have forgot all theſe moſt eſſential ſervices 
done them; ſervices that. have coſt this nation 
at Teaſt the blood of 15,000, brave men, and 
20,000,000 J. of good Sterling money; yet, 
when parliament taxed an article of luxury or 
effeminacy, of no real uſe,.I mean Tea, what a 
' noiſe did they make? Would to God that all 

our taxes were laid on that deſtructive, inſig- 
nificant article, and taken off the real neceſlaries 
of life! Happy would it then be for this country! 
Let thoſe who drink tea pay for it; and on con- 
dition the duties were taken off Calt and leather, 
of which the poor. pay almoſt the whole, I hear- 
tily wiſh it were at 30 s. per pound. 


The way and manner the people in Boſton 
took to difappoint Government of raiſing this 
. are indeed without precedent, No ſoonen 
| i L 3 | is 
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is the tea brought into port, than they make a 


Formal attack upon it, as if it was to come into 
their houſes, and to levy the tax of itſelf. Had 


they allowed the tea to have been landed, and 


ſuffered it to rot before they would ufe or pur- 
chaſe it, they would have acted like rational 


men: Or, if it was rotten before it came to 


hand, (as I have heard ſome giddy- headed peo- 


ple ſay,) why buy it, or have any thing to do 


with it? The Eaſt India company were not to 
oblige or force them to purchaſe their goods: * 
But to allow a lawlefs banditti to commit piracy 


min open ſun-ſhine, and not to endeavour, by 
every means, to oppoſe them, was acquieſcing 


in their crime. Had I been maſter of the ſhip 
the tea was on board, with only ten Scots boys 
at my back (and I am no fighting man), eaclr 
of us ſhould have ſhor our man, before they had 
taken up the hatches, if we ſhould have been 


cut to pieces in the end. A bill ef loading is a 
facred writing. The ſhip-mafter obhges himſelf 
to deliver his cargo, feavhazard excepted. As 
there was no war, they were pirates who pre- 


famed to touch his cargo; and as ſuch they 


ſnould have been treated by the ſhip- maſter and 


the inhabitants of Boſton. If, therefore, the 
Boſtonians did not uſe their utmoſt endeavours 
to prevent them from an open violation of the 
b of every country, 12 to nen perſons 


of 


* g 
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of the pirates, they ought to pay all the coſt of 
the goods, and every expence and damage in- 
curred. Were the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
and Leith tamely to look on, and allow a law- 
leſs mob to go on board a ſhip in Leith harbour, 


or in the road of Leith, and fuffer the cargo to 


be taken out and deſtroyed beſore their faces, 
without doing the utmoſt in their power to pre- 


vent it, they would, by the law. be obliged to 


pay the damages, and undergo a ſevere cenſure 
from their country and all hou? men. 


T have been twice in Aden; and traded 
confiderably to different parts of it, but not to 
advantage, as I could not get payments. I 


have, at preſent, feveral hundred pounds due me 


there, which I would willingly give a right to 
for as many hundred pence, And ] verily be- 
Feve, were the Americans to balance accounts 
with this country, all their boaſted wealth and 
property would not diſcharge the juſt and 
awful debts due by them to the inhabitants of 
__ Britain and Ireland. | 


„ 


So far back as the 3 iſt of December 1 774, F 
propoſed the following plan for reducing the 
Americans ro obedience : Take off the bounties 
given upon the importation of their goods; let 
- __ them carry none to any market but to Britain, 


Ireland, 
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Ireland, and the Weſt India Iſlands, our own 
property, and no other; and, to prevent them 
from trading with the Fi rench, Spaniſh, or any- 
other ſettlements, let them go under convoy 
of our men of war, and take ſailing orders; in 
which-let the owners of the ſhips and cargoes 
be mentioned, and the bill of loading be affixed 
to the ſailing orders ; the ſhips to pay all atten- 
tion as under convoy in time of war, as to the 
figuals, rendezvous, &c.. 

Ten frigates of 32 guns, ten ſhips of 20 guns, 
and twenty {loops of 14 guns each, will do the 
buſineſs, . and employ our ſeamen and ſoldiers. 
Let each ſhip have, only 2-3ds of her comple- 
ment of ſailors ; let the other 1- 3d, ts make up 
che full complement, be ee which may be 

ſtationed thus: i 
Two ſloops, 14 guns, at Wee in Georgia. 

Two ſhips, 20 guns, and two floops, 14 
each, at Charles. town, South Carolina. 

Two ſloops at W nne | . Fear, 
North Carolina. BE. 

One ſhip, 20 guns, one „ at 1 
Sound, Albemarle. | 

Two frigates, two eos, aſs 3 
Cape Charles, in Che ſapeak Bay, Virginia. 

See dee at eee 
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T'wo frigates, two ſloops, at Philadelphia up 
the Delaware. 
I wo frigates, two ſhips of 20 guns, three 
floops, at Long Iſland and Newport. 
Three frigates, five ſhips, 20 guns, four 
floops, at Boſton, and in the Maſſachuſett's 
Bay, Salem, &. Or in ſuch manner as the 
Lords of the Admiralty ſhall think moſt for the 
good of the ſervice, and will moſt ſurely contri 
bute ſpeedily to bring theſe ungratefal Ameri- 
cans to their duty, and their own good, —1I had 
almoſt ſaid, their ſalbation. Remove the whole 
military, except ſuch as have been always em- 
ployed in their forts and garriſons + tor the 
money ſpent by the troops feeds them, and 
1 9e 1 80 to rebellion. | 


To prevent i neceſſity of a convoy to 
Great Britain, let the maſters, owners, and 
merchants, who ſhip the goods, fiad ſecurity in 
double the value of ſhip and cargo, that they 
ſhall really and truly land them in ſome part of 

. Great Britain or Ireland (ſea-hazard excepted), 
and nowhere elſe, or forfeit their bond to the 
public; and, to relieve the bond, they ſhould 
have two certificates, under the hands of the 
collector, comptroller, and ſurveyor of the port 
where the cargo is diſcharged, as to the true 


performance, ſo as they can tranſmit one by 
firſt 
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firſt ſhips, and keep the other to be brought 
over to America by ee to relieve thews 


bond or cancel | -: 


Every man- of ert obſtruct ing or fly- 


ing in the face of the laws made by Great Bri- 
tain, ſhould forfeit his whole eſtate and effects, 


as guilty of high treaſon againſt the ſtate; and 
all merchants; and others, forfeit their goods and 
chattels, and their: perſons-be ſent home to the 
country from which they, or their forefathers, 

originally came; for there is not one in ten of- 
them who was either himſelf, or his forefathers, . 
bern in Great Britain: They are moſtly made 
up of German emigrants, French refugees, and- 
convicts of all nations tranſported from Great 
Britain and Ireland, who never could get bread: 
in their own country; yet they, for ſooth, muſt 
beaſt what their forefathers did to ſupport our 
conſtitution. For ſhame!” that Britain ſhould © 
be deluded by ſack a hotch-potch- medley of fo- 

reign enthuſiaſtic: madmen; who, whilſt they 

throw dirt at the family that gave them moſt of 
their charters, praiſe Lord Chatham for rouſing 
themto rebellion, and hurting the mother - eountry. 
At the ſame time, they rail at Lord Bute for mak 
ing a peace that gave them a quiet poſſeſſion of 


al that vaſt country, by getting the French to 


give up every place in North America to the 
| crown 
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<crown of Great Britain, I was in London at 
.the time the peace was in agitation, I had the 
-honour of being well acquainted with Sir Henry 
Erſkine, the Right Honourable James Oſwald, 
and many people in authority at that period, 
1 have often been aſked, what the opinion of 
the merchants was. I always told them, the 
acquiſition of all North America, upon our back 
ſettlements, was the great object. 1 own, my 
worthy friend Sir Henry Erſkine foreſaw things 
which did not, at that time, occur to me; he 
often ſaid, Theſe people are turbulent. It 


would be better to leave part of Canada to the 


French, to keep them in a proper ſubordination.” 
-I have even heard ſome very ſenfible mer- 
chants on the Change of London ſay ſo; but 
by far the greateſt number were for the terms 
which were agreed to, and a glorious peace it 


"Theſe inflammatory letters, from the gene- 
ral Congreſs to the people of Great Britain, 
and to their friends and fellow. ſubjects at Que- 
bec, are wrote upon the moſt fallacious and 
baſe principles; not a word of truth from be- 
ginning to end, except what they quote from 
my late moſt worthy correſpondent, the great 
Baron Monteſquieu. Had they a trial of his 
court and conſtitution, or the King of Pruſſia's, 


that 


_ . — 
rr 
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that Proteſtant hero, they would ſoon be 
brought to themſelves, and to good manners. 
In ſhort, theſe deteſtable letters are not con- 
ceived in the ſtile of merchants, by whom only 
they ought to have been wrote, but appear to 


be the productions of ſome baniſhed Engliſſi or 


Iriſn attorney, or limb of the law, who has 


emigrated himſelf from this country, or by ſome 
of the vermin of the clergy, who infeſt * de- 
. _—y and e 5 


I took whe liberty of tran iſiniring to as 
North a copy of this plan; and, at the ſame 


time, uſed the freedom of writing my opinion 
to his Lordſhip on the ſubject, and of offering 
my advice, as a private perſon, and a friend to 


the mother-country, in what manner the Ame. 
ricans might be brought to a ſenſe of their duty, 


and allegiance to their parent ſtate, with the 


leaſt prejudice to either of the contending par- 
ties. "This I did not think prudent to publiſh 


to the world at the time. Indeed, ſuch a ſtep 


would have entirely deſtroyed the very inten- 


tion of the writer, had his Lordſhip adopted 
any part of the plan propoſed, which was not 
the caſe. The outlines of my letter were, 


To impreſs all the ſeamen belonging to the 


| American veſſels, from the cabin-boy to the 


maſter, 
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maſter, and to rate them on board the ſhips of 
war ſent to block up their ports, at the higheſt 
wages any of them ever received when em- 
. es in the ee ſervice : 7 

£2 To. r no i at any 55 the ports 0 
blacked up; as the money Þent by the troops 
would enable the Americans the longer to con- 
tinue their, reſiſtance, after a ſtop was put to 
their trade, and alſo might be productive of 
much bloodſhed, which has already happen: 
and, it is much, to, be feared, will be greatly 
incregſed, before any accommodation takes 


place. | | ET 448 1! 7<trea? 


The reaſon; why I was ſolicitous to have all 
the ſeamen in America impreſſed, was this ; 
Though I have the higheſt eſteem for that uſe, 
ful and brave ſet of men, yet long experience 
amongſt them has convinced me, that they 
would rather do miſchief than be idle; If, I 
might be allowed a conjecture, I could almoſt 
venture to ſay, that the repulſe which the 
King's troops met with at Lexington and. Bun- 
ker's Hill, was occaſioned chiefly by ſo many 
honeſt induſtrious fellows being thrown out, of 
employment. If any future ſkirmiſhes ſhall hap- 
pen; which, it is more than probable, will be 
the caſe, I am much afraid, that theſe poor 
Vol. III. M deſtitute 
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deſtitute ſeamen, who might have been employ- 
ed with advantage to themſelves and their 
country, on board of the ſhips of war, will, as 

the caſe now ſtands, prove the moſt intrepid 
enemies which our troops will meet with in the 
field; whereas, if theſe ſeamen had been on 
board our ſhips of war, they would have had 
much influence in making the merchants and o- 
thers come'into reaſonable terms. I am mer 


| Hat the impreſſing of the ſeamen may be ob- 


joe to, as being againſt law. But, in anſwer 
to this, it may be obſervEd, that neceſſity has no 


law; and that it is always cuſtomary CI 
ſeamen in the time of war. 


1 The commen ine the Americans inten- 
tions to throw off the allegiance:of Great Bri- 
tain, are not of yeſterday.” They did not even 


begin with the Stamp · act, as many people have 


imagined ; though I will readily allow, the re- 
at of that a&- gave: them ab boldneſs which 
ey had not formerly aſſumed, aud led them 
to imagine, - that Great Britain vas unable to 


deo any thing u e 1 _—_ wage e ei 5 
ee gs = 4 1 wi 
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4 At the altere e but cn. 
that ſeveral of the Britiſh governors appointed 
as viceroys of the different colonies, acted in 
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many caſes in ſuch a tyranriical and oppreſſive 
manner, as rouſed the reſentment of many of 
the capital inhabitants, and alienated their qffec- 


tions for the mother- country. It is the duty of 


a governor to behave himſelf with, the greateſt 
candour, impartiality, and juſtice, and not to 
provoke the rage or malice of the people under 
his juriſdiction, by vexatious la w- ſuits and rigo- 
rous proſecutions, without a very juſt and ne- 
ceſſary cauſe. They are the King's vice- gerents, 
and ought to treat his ſubjects as if they 

his children. Their aſſemblies were wes +. 
nearly in the ſame manner as the- Britiſh parlia- 
ment, and whatever acts were agreed to by the 
two houfes of aſſembly reſpecting the internal 
police and government of the province, in ſo- 


far as they did not interfere with, or counter- 


act Britiſh acts of parliament, ought to have 
been aſſented to by the governor. Whatever 
regarded their connection with Britain was al- 


ways to be referred to the King for his aſſent; 


yet even in the former caſe; the governor 


often thwar ted the intentions of the aſſembly, 


and complained to the Britiſh miniſtry of their 


proceedings as irregular, without any ſolid. 


foundation. Theſe arbitrary meaſures, with'a 


people ſo tenacious of liberty, provoked and 


irritated them ſo much, that they often applied: 
to. government for a removal of. ſuch- gover-- 
| M 2 nors, 
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nors. Among theſe were Eden, governor of 
Maffachuſett's Bay, and afterwards his ſucceſ- 


ſor Hutchinfon, both of whom, by their rigo- 


rous and incautious behaviour, rendered them- 


ſelves obnoxious, and at laſt odious to that tur- 


bulent people. This introduced among them 
the ſeeds of rebellion, which they ſoon diſſemi- 
nated RO the uw RR Provinces. 


2 


* 


But to * Og Maw were ben diſpoſed 
Md with their governors, of whoſe deſ- 
diſpoſitions they were very jealous, and 


whoſe attacks upon any indivi.luals they were 


reſolved to oppoſe to a man, — l ſhall give ſome 
extracts from a pamphlet I have been lately 


favoured:with, publiſhed as far back as 1734, 


and, as I believe there are few copies of it to 
be found; I am perſuaded it. will be ew * 
e eee | 1 


The while of the Sa ay is, 4 . * 


the Cafe and Trial of Jo PETER ZENGER, 
Priuter of the NEw York WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
Zenger was accuſed by the Hon. William Coſ- 


by, Eſq; then Captain-general and Governor 


in Chief of the Provinces of New York, New 


Jerſey, &c. for printing and publiſhing in ſaid 
Journal what he denominated à libel, contain- 


ing Jeavy reflection pan his Excellency in 
particular, 


9, BI 
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particular, the Legiſlature in general, and upon 
the. moſt conſiderable perſons in diſlinguiſhed 
Nations in that Province, tending to ſow ſedi- 
tion and faciion, and to bring his Majeſty's 
government into contempt, and 10 diſt urb the 
peace thereof. —The accuſation was preſented 
to the Hon. James, De Lancey, Eſq; Chief 
Juſtice, and Frederick Philips, 'Eſq; ſecond 
Juſtice, and their Council, and by them laid 
before the Grand Jury, with inſtructions, The 
Grand Jury not thinking proper to take cogr: 
nizance of the matter, a meſſage from the Count 
cil was directed to the General Aſſembly, deſire 
ing them to appoint a Committee of their num- 
ber to meet with a Committee of the Council, to 
take the papers into conſideration, and to confer 
on the ſubject. The two Committees met ac- 
cordingly, when that of the Council, after 
reading the ſeditious papers, deſired the concur- 
rence of the Aſſembly, to order them to be 
burnt by the common hangman, and to addr eſs 
the Governor to iſſue a proclamation, with 2 
promiſe of a reward for the diſcovery of. the 
authors or writers of theſe ſeditious libels, with 
an order for proſecuting. the printer thereof; 
and alſo for ordaining the Magiſtrates to e 
ert themſelves in preſerving the peace of the 
- province.” The houſe, after ſeveral debates on 
the ſober, orgered the papers and requeſt. to 
es he 
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_ He on the table; but the Council ſeeing the 


_ Aſſembly would not. join them in the requeſt, 


prevailed on the Sheriff at the quarter ſeſſions 
to iſſue an order for burning, by the hands of 
the common hangman or whipper, four numbers 


of the ſaid New Vork Weekly Journal, and to 


appoint the Lord Mayor and A er wh __ 
ny to arena the fame. | 


Upon reading this order, the Houſe of Af. 
8 forbade the entering it in their books, and 
eclared if it was entered, their proteſt ſhould 
be entered againſt it. The Sheriff then moved 
the quarter ſeſſions to comply with the order; 
but the Aldermen offered a proteſt againſt it, in- 


timating, te that they were only to be command- 


ed. by the King” 8 mandatory writs, and not by 
an order of a Sheriff appointed by a Governor, 


wWhoſe mandate was authoriſed by no known 
law, ſo that they thought themſelves under no 


obligation to. obey it; becauſe ſuch obedietice 


would open a door for arbitrary commands, 
which, when once opened, they knew not what 
dangerous conſequences might attend it; there- 


fore they proteſted aglinſt ſaid erder, 484 for- 


bade all the members of the corporation to pay 


the leaſt obedience 10 it.” Upon this long de- 
bates enſued between the Sheriff and the Court; 
dhe former — bar the ptoteſt ſhould be 
entered 


* 
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entered in the books, to which the latter would 


not conſent without entering the order alſo; 
but this was not thought proper or fafe, and 


therefore it was judged beſt to take no notice of 


either. The Sheriff, however, ſtill moved that 


the Court would direct their whipper to obtem- 


perate the order; but it was anſwered, that as 
he was the officer of the corporation, they would 
give no fuch order. » Upon which, the Sheriff 
finding they would pay no obedience to his com- 
mands, delibered the papers to his own negro, 


and ordered him to put them in the fire, which 


he did, the Recorder only and ſome of the mi- 
oy en 3 


The ſame: 33 the Sheriff ied a'war- 


{ = for apprehending and impriſoning Zenger, 


by virtue of which he was accordingly impri- 


ſoned in the common jail, and, for ſeveral days, 
denied the uſe of pen, ink, and paper, and the 


liberty of ſeeing any perſon. Soon after his 


eommitment, his council obtained an habeas 


corpus to bring him before the chief juſtice, in 


order to his being either diſcharged, tried, or 
admitted to bail. On receiving the return, to 


which feveral exceptions were made, his coun- 


: el inſiſted, that he might be admitted to reaſon- 
able ball, for which they exhibited” very ſtrong 
reaſons and authorities; and, to enable the 


e hs court 
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court to judge what ſurety was in his power 
to give, he made an affidavit of his debts and 
ſtock, by which it appeared, he was not worth 
401. the materials of his trade excepted. Not- 
withſtanding which it was ordered, that, the 
loweſt bailthat would be accepted of, was himſelf 
to be bound for no leis than 400 1. and his two | 

ſureties for 200 l. each, and that he ſhould be 
remanded till he gave it. But as this was ten 
times the ſum which it was in his power to give 
or eee, he returned part to 1985 


The grand jury ran fond nothicg againlt 
him, he was in hopes of being ſoon-diſcharged ; 
but theſe hopes proved vain, for the attorney- 

general charged him by Information before the 
, Chief Juſtice De Lancey, fer printing and pub- 

—_ ._iſhing a falſe, ſcandalous, malicious, and ſedi- 
tious libel. Te which the counſel for the pri- 
ſoner offered very ſtrong exceptions, and parti- 
cularly to the commiſſions and authority of the 
judges. Theſe, however, they were determin- 
ed to maintain at all events, and ſo far from al- 

FEY S lowing the counſel to argue on the ſeveral ar- 

. ticles of exception, that when they offered to 

' be heard only upon two points, De Lancey had 
the effrontery to order them both, vz. Jen, 
Alexander, Eſq; and William Smich, attornies 


at law, far their preſumption in framing theſe 
Exceptions, 


2 „ — 5 - 
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exceptions, and for their contempt of that ſu- 
preme court, to be excluded frꝶ any further 
practice at that bar, and theirMames to be 
ſtruck out of the rolls as attornies of that court, 
and that order to be recorded in the books. 
Upon the excluſion of theſe gentlemen, .Zenger 
was deprived of counſel, and therefore was 
obliged to petition the court. to appoint counſel 
for his defence. y They accordingly appointed 
John Chambers, Eſq; who appeared and pled 
not guilty to the information; but with reſpect 
to the exceptions offered by the former counſel, 
he did not think it proper or ſafe to ſpeak. He, 
however, moved, that a day might be appoint- 
ed for Zenger's trial, and for a ſtruck jury. 
This was accordingly ordered, and the trial to 
commence. the enſuing term, n Monday 
the . of ee 


on Tueſday his 1 of july, the. court 
opened, and, on Mr Chambers motion, the 
clerk was ordered to ſtrike the jury; who, to 
the ſurpriſe of the pannePs friends, inſtead of 
producing the freeholders* book, out of which 
alone the jury ought to have been named, he 
gave a liſt of 48 perfons, many of whom were 
not freeholders, and others holding commiſſions 
and offices at the governor's pleaſure, and ſe- 
veral of pon — magiſtrates of the city, 
ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to entertain reſentment againſt Zen- 
he bad printed againſt. them; 
were the governor's baker, tay- 
lor, ſhoemaker, candlemaker, joiner, &c.— 
Upon this diſcovery, the clerk was requeſted, 
either to produce the freeholders? book, and 
out of it to chuſe 48 unexceptionable men, as 
ufual, 'or' that he would hear their objections 
to the liſt he offered, and put impartial men in 
the place of thoſe againſt whom they could 
ſhow juſt objections. Both theſe he abſolute- 
ly refuſed to do. Finding that no arguments 
coul prevail on him, Mr Chambers applied to 
the court, and upon his motion, it was ordered, 
„ That the 48 ſhoutd be named out of the 
freeholders book, as uſual, in preſenee of the 
parties, and that the clerk ſhould'hear obje&ions 
to perſons propoſed to be of this number, and 
allow of ſuch exceptions as were juſt.” In pur- 
ſuance of this order, a a jury was ſtruck to n 
ſatisfaction of both eres. £6 8 


The May of trial bows came, 6k Seen ee 
0 and the liſt of the jury being read, it 
appeared, that the clerk had tranſpoſed the or- 


der of the names, and had placed ſome of thoſe 


which were originally marked laſt in the begin 
ning of the liſt. This Mr Chambers complain- 
ed of to the court, who ordered that the names 

ae | of 
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of the jurors ſhould be ranged in the order in 
which they were ſtruck; which was accordingly 
done, and the jury, whoſe names were as ol. 
| een called and Iwarm.: : 


7 8 F Egbert van Borſom, 
Stanley Holmes, Thomas Hunt, form. 


Edward Mn, Benjamin Hildreth, 
John Bell, | _.... Abraham Keteltas, 
Samuel Weaver, John, Goelet, 


Andries Marſebalk, Hercules Wendover. 


The attorney. general then opened the infor- 
mation in the follow! ing words : 


. „ Mey ie lente pues ne and you Gen · 
tlemen of the Jury, — The information now be- 
fore the court, and to which the defendant Zen- 
ger has pleaded not guilty, is an information for 

printing and publiſhing a falſe, ſcandalous, and 
ſeditious libel, in which his excellency the Gover- 
nor of this province, who is the King's immediate 
repreſentative here, is greatly and unjuſtly ſcan- 
dalized;' as a perſon that has no regard to law 
nor Juſtice; with much more, as will appear u- 
pon reading the informations. This of libelling 
is what has always been diſcouraged as a thing 
that tends to create differences among 'men, ill 
blood —_— the people, and oftentimes great 


ill pbploodſhed 
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" bloodſhed between the party libelling and the 


party libelled. There can be no doubt but you; 
Gentlemen of the Jury, will have the ſame ill 
opinion of ſuch practices, as the judges: have al- 


ways ſhown upon ſuch occaſions: But I ſhall 


ſay no more at this time, until . bean in 


: ee which i is as s follows 2 


£ 


New Vork, Supreme Court. H 1 


% 


Of the term of January, in the eichth year of 


the reign of our Sovereign Lard Ring 
George the Second, &c. 


B E it remembered, That Richard hs 
” Eſq; attorney-general of our ſovereign 


Lord the King, for the province of Ne- Vork, 


who for our ſaid Lord the King, in this part, 


proſecutes, in his own proper perſon. comes 


here into the court of our ſaid Lord the King, 


and for our: ſaid Lord the King gives the court 


here to \ underſtand, and be informed, That 
John Peter Zenger, late of the city of New- 
Vork, printer, (being a ſeditious perſon; and a 
frequent printer and publiſher of falſe news and 
ſeditious libels, and. wickedly and maliciouſly de- 
viſing the government of our ſaid Lord the 
King of this his Majeſty's province of New- 


| Cork, ie the adminiſtration of his Excellency 


William 
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William Coſby, Eſq; captain general and gover. 
nor in chief of the ſaid province, to traduce, 
ſcandalize, and vilify his exceHency the ſaid 
| governor, and the miniſters and officers cf 
our ſaid Lord the King, of and for the ſaid pro- 
vince, to bring into ſuſpicion and the ill opinion 
of the ſubjects of our ſaid Lord the King reſid- 
ing within the ſaid province), on the twenty- 
eighth day of January, in the ſeventh year of 
the reign of our ſovereign Lord George the Se- 
cond, by the grace of God of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland, King, defender of the faith, 
&c. at the city of New-York, did faliely, ſedi- 
tiouſly, and ſcandalouſly print and publiſh, and 
cauſe to be printed and publiſhed, a certain 
- falſe, malicious, ſeditieus, and ſcandalous libel, in. 
titled, The New-York Weekly Journal, con- 
taining the freſheſt advices foreign and domeſtic ; 
in which libel (of and concerning his excellen- 
cy the ſaid governor, and the miniſters and of- 
ficers of our ſaid Lord the King of and for the 
ſaid province), among other things therein con- 
tained, are theſe words: & Your appearance in 
print at laſt gives a pleaſure to many, though 
moſt wiſh you had come fairly into the open 
field and not appeared behind retrenchments 
made of the fuppoſed laws againſt libelling, . 
and of what other men have ſaid and done be- 

Vol. III. N fore, 
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fore; theſe retrenchments, Gentlemen, may 
ſoon be ſhewn to you and all men to be weak, 


and to have neither law nor reaſon for their 
ſoundlation, ſo cannot long ſtand you in ſtead : 


Therefore, you had much better as yet leave 
them, and come to what the people cf this city 


and province (the city and province of New- 
Vork meaning) think are the points in queſtion 


(to wit), They (the people of the city and pro- 
vince; of New-York meaning) think as matters 
now ſtand, that their liberties and properties 
are precarious, and that flavery is like to be en- 


tailed on them and their poſterity, if ſome 


paſt things be not amended, and this they col- 
lect from many paſt. proceedings.” (Meaning 
many of the paſt proceedings of bis excellen- 


£ cy the ſaid governor, and of the miniſters and 
| officers of our ſaid Lord the King, of and for 


the ſaid province.) And the ſaid attorney 
general of our ſaid Lord the King, for our 


Taid Lord the King, likewiſe gives the court 


here to underſtand and be informed, that the 
ſaid John Peter Zenger aſterwards (to wit) 
the eighth day of April, in the ſeventh year of 
the reign of our ſaid Lord the King, at the 
city of New-York aforeſaid, did falſely, ſedi- 
tiouſly, and ſcandalouſly print and publiſh, and; 


_ cauſe to be printed and publiſhed another falſe, 


malicious, 
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malicious, ſeditious, and ſcandalous libel, jatit- 
led, The New-York Weekly Journal, con- 
taining the freſheſt advices foreign and domeſ- 
tic. In which libel, (of and concerning the go- 
vernment of the {aid province of New-York, 
and of and concerning his excellency the ſaid 
governor, and the minilters and officers of 


our {aid Lord the King, of and for the ſaid pro- 


vince), among other things therein contained, 
are theſe words: One of our neighbours (one of 
the inhabitants of New-Jerſey meaning) being 


in company, obſerving the ſtrangers (fome of 


the inhabitants of New-York meaning) fail of 
complaints, endeavoured to perſuade them to re- 


move into Jerſey; to which it was replied, ihat 


would be leaping out of the frying-pan into the 
fire; ſor, ſays he, we both are under the fame 
governor (his excellencey the fad governor 
meaning), and your aſſembly have ſhewn with a 
witneſs what is to be expected from them; one 
that was then moving to Pennſylvania (mean- 
ing one that was then removing from New- 
York, with iatent to reſide at Pennſylvania),to 
which place it is reported ſeveral conſiderable 
men are removing (from New-York meaning), 
expreſſed, in terms very moving, much concern 
for the circumſtances of New-York (the bad 
circumſtances of the province and the people of 
New-York meaning),ſeemed to think them very 

Ea _ Mmucie 
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much owing to the influence that ſome men 
v hom he called Tcols had in the adminifration 
(meaning the adminiſtration of the government cf 
the ſail province of New-York), ſaid he was 


now going from them, and was not to be hurt 


by any meaſures they ſhould take, but conld 
not help having {cme concern for the welfare 
of his countrymen, and ſhould be glad to hear 
that the aſſembly (ineaning the general aſſembly 


_ of the province of New-York) would exert 


themſelves as became them, by ſhewing that 
they have the intereſt of their country more at 
heart, than the gratificatizu of any private view 
cf any of their members, or being at all affec- 
ted. by the ſmiles or frowns of a governor (his 
excellency the ſaid governor meaning), both 


which. ought equally to be deſpiſed, when the 


intereſt of their country is at flake, _ You, ſays 2 
he, complain of the lawyers; but I think the 


- law itſelf is at an end, Ve (the people of the 


province of New- Vork meaning) ſce men's deeds 
deſirozed, judges arbitrarily difplaced, new 
courts erected, without conſent of the Legiſla- 


ture (within the province of New-York mean- 


ing); by which it ſeems to me, trials by juries 
ere taken away when a. governor. pleaſes (his 
excellency the ſaid governor meaning), men of 
known eſtates denicd their votes, contrary to the 


| received 1 ice, tie beſt expoſitor of any law. 


Who 


1 =y 
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Who is then in that province (meaning the 
province of New-York,) that calls (can call 
meaning) any thing his own, or enjoys any li- 
berty (liberty meaning) longer than thoſe in 

the adminiſtration (meaning the adminiſtration 
of the povernment of the ſaid province of New- 
| York) will condeſcend to let them do it, for 
which reaſon I have left it (the province of 
New-Vork meaning), as I believe more will.” 


To the great diſturbance of the peace of the 


faid province of New-York; to the great fcan« 
dal of our ſaid Lord the King, of his excellency 
the ſaid governor, and of all others concerned 
in the adminiſtration of the government of the 
faid province, and apainſt the peace of our ſove- 
reign Lord the King, his crown and dignity, 


&c. Whereupon the ſaid attorney-general of 


our ſaid Lord the King, for our ſaid Lord the 
King, prays the adviſement of the court here 
m the premiſſes, and the due preceſs of the 
law, againſt him the ſaid John Peter Zenger, 
in this part to be done, to anſwer to our ſaid 
Lord the King of and in the premiſſes, &c. 

R. BRADLEY, Attorney- general. 


. 


Fo this the defendant pleaded: Not Guilty ; 


and the Attorney-General undertook io prove 


the charge. —In defence Mr Chambers ſet 
forth very clearly the nature of a libel ; the al. 
BAY Neg -*- lowances 
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lowances that ought to be-made for what men 
ſpeak and write; that im all libels there muſt 
be ſome particular perſons ſo clearly. pointed out, 
that no doubt can remain about who is meant; 

and that on this point Mr Attorney muſt fail in 
his proof, —But Mr Zenger's friends thinking | 
his council too weak upon ſuch a dangerous 
emergency, and that he might be over- ruled by 
the Court, had wrote to Mr Andrew Hamilton 
of Philadelphia, a very able attorney, and in- 
dependent of the Judges, and requeſted his aſſiſ- 
tance in the trial; when he moſt readily appeared 
on the occaſion, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a very 
remarkable manner. The attorney- general con- 
cluded his ſpeech, in which he quoted many 
authorities, in the following words: That he 
did not know what could be ſaid in defence of a 
man that had ſo notoriouſſy ſcandalized the 
governor and principal magiſtrates and officers 
of the government, by charging chem with de- 
priving the people of their rights and liberties, 
and taking away trials by juries, and in ſhort, 
putting an end to the law, itſelf.—If this was 
not a libel, he ſaid. he did not know what was 
one. Such perſons as will take thoſe liberties 
with governors and magiſtrates, he thought 
ought to ſuffer for ſt irring up ſedition and diſ- 
content among ihe people. And concluded by 
ſaying, that the government had been very 
much traduced and expoſed by Mr Zenger, be- 
fore 
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fore he was taken notice of ; that at laſt it was. 


the opinion of the governor and council, that he 


ought not to be ſuffered to go on to dilturb the 


peace of the government, by publiſhing ſuch li- 
bels againſt the governor, and the chief perſons 
in the government; And therefore they had 


directed this proſecution, to put a ſtop to this 


fcandalous and wicked practice of libelling and 
defaming his Majeſty's government, and diſt urb- 
* his Majeſty's e 5 


Mr Chambers then addreſſed the 8 anim-- 


adverting with preat ſtrength. of reaſon on Mr 
Attorney's defect of proof, That the papers in 
the information were falſe, malicious or Jedi- 
tious, which was incumbent on him to prove to 


the jury, and without which they could not. on 


their oaths ſay that they were ſo as charged. 

1 355 7 

Mr Hamilton then opened, and offered ma- 
ny ſtrong arguments in defence of his client, in 
which he was often oppoſed and contradicted by 


the attor ney- general, as well as by the chief 


juſtice, who attempted to over- awe him; but 
inſtead of ſuccumbing, he deſpiſed their me- 
naces, and told them that he imagined they in- 
tended to erect a ſtar-chamber in America, 
which: would not be ſubmitted to in that land 
of freedom, He ſaid, „It was not ſurprizing 


to 
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to ſee a ſubject, upon his receiving a commiſſion 
from the King, to be a governor of a colony in 
America, immediately imagining himſelf to be 
inveſted with all the prerogatives belonging to 


the ſacred perſon of his prince ! And which is 
more aſtoniſhing, to ſee that a people can be fo 
wild as to allow of, and acknowledge thoſe pre- 
rogatives and exemptions, even to their own de- 
ſtruction ? Is it fo hard a matter to diſtinguiſh 
between the majeſty of our Sovereign, and the 
power of a governor of the plantations ? Is not 


this making very free with our Prince, to apply 
that regard, obedience and allegiance to a ſub- 
Jed, which is due only to our Sovereign? And 
vet in all the cafes which Mr Attorney has cit- 


ed, to ſhew the duty and obedience we owe to 


the ſupreme magiſtrate, it is the King that is 


there ineant and underſtood, though Mr Attor- 
ney is pleaſed to urge them as authorities to 
prove the heinouſneſs of Mr Zenger's offence 
againſt the governor of New York. The ſeveral 


our 


Plantations are compared to fo many large cor- 
porations, and perhaps not improperly ; and can 
: any one give an inſtance, that the mayor or 
head of a corporation ever put in a claim to 
the facred rights of Majeſty ? Let us not (while 
we are pretending to pay a great regard to our 
Trince and his peace} make bold to transfer 
chat allegiance te a ſubject which we owe to 


. 


* 
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eur King only. What ſtrange doctrine is it, to 


preſs every thing for law here which is ſo in 
England? I believe we ſhould not think it a fa- 
vour, at preſent at leaſt, to eſtabliſh this prac- 
tice. In England ſo great a regard and reve- 
rence is had to the judges, that if any man 
firikes another in Weſtminſter-Hall, while the 
judges are ſitting, he ſhall loſe his right hand, 
- and forfeit his land and goods for ſo doing. 
And though the judges here claim all the pow- 
ers and authorities within this government that 
a court of King's Bench has in England, yet I 


believe Mr Attorney will ſcarcely ſay, that ſuch 
| a puniſhment could be legally inflicted on a man 


for committing ſuch an offence, in the preſence 
of the judges fitting in any court within the pro- 
vince of New-York.” 


Alter long altercation on both ſides, the Chief 


Juſtice told the jury, That they might find that 
Zenger had printed and publiſhed theſe papers 
(which was acknowledged), and leave it to the 
court to judge whether they were libellous or 
not ; it being in the nature of a ſpecial verdict, 
that the jury leave the matter of law to the 
court, Mx Hamilton began is 1 thus: 


4 J know che jury may do as vou have direc- 


ted ew but 1 likewiſe know they may do 
otherwiſe. 
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otherwiſe.” I know they have the right, beyond 
all diſpute, to determine both the law and the 
fact, and where they do not doubt of the law, 
they ought to do fo. This of leaving it to the 
judgment of the court, whether the words are 
libellous or not, in effect renders juries uſeleſs | 
(to ſay no worſe) in many caſes; but this , 
ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak to by abs by; © 

I. will, with the court's leave, proceed to exa- 
mine the inconveniencies that muſt inevitably 


riſe from the doftrines. Mr Attorney has laid 
down; and I obſerve, in ſupport of this prc ſe- 


cution, ke bas frequently repeated. the words 
taken from the caſe of Libellus Famoſus,. Coke 
inſt. 3. This is indeed the leading caſe, and to 
which almoſt all other cafes upon the ſubject of li- 
bels do refer; and I muſt inſiſt upon ſaying, 
that according as this caſe ſeems to be under- 
ſtood” by the court and Mr Attorney, it is not 


law at this day: For though I own it to be 


baſe and unworthy to ſcandalize any man, yet I 


think it is even villainous to ſcandalize a pgrſon 


of -public character; and I will go ſo far into Mr 


| Attorney's doctrine as to agree, that if the 


faults, miſtakes, nay, even the vices of ſuch a 
perſon be private and perſonal, and don'r affect 
the peace of the public, or the liberty or pro 
perty of our neighbour, it is unmanly and un- 
—_— to expoſe them either by word or 

| | writing. 
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writing. But when 'a ruler of a people brings 
his perſonal failings, but much more his vices, 
Into his adminiſtration, and the people | find them- 
ſelves affected by them, either in ther liberties 
or properties, that will alter the caſe mightily; 
and all the high things that are ſaid in favour 
of rulers, and of dignities, and upon the ſide of 
power, will not be able to ſtop people's mouths 
when they feel themſelves oppreſſed, I mean in 
a free government. It is true, in times paſt ĩt 
was a crime to ſpeak truth, and in that terrible 
court of Star-Chamber, many worthy and brave 
men ſuffered for ſo doing; and yet even in that 
court, and in thoſe. bad times, a great and good 
man durſt ſay, what I hope will not be taken 
amiſs of me to ſay in this place, to wit, © The 
praQtice of informations for libels is a ſword in 
the hands of a wicked king, and an arrand cow- 
ard, to cut down and deſtroy the innocent ; the 
one cannot, becauſe of his high ſtation, and the 
other dares not, becauſe of his want of courage, ; 
revenge himſelf in another manner.” 


«© Mr Attorney. Pray Mr Hamilton, have a 
care what you ſay ; don't go too far neither; I 
don't like thoſe liberties, 


ce Mr Hamilton. Sure, Mr Attorney, you won't 
mane any epplications ; all men agree that we 
are 
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are governed by the beſt of kings, and I cannot 
ſee the meaning of Mr Attorney's caution : my 
well known principles, and the ſenſe I have of 
the bleſſings we enjoy under his preſent Maje- 
ty, makes it impoſlible for me to err, and, I 


hope, even to be ſuſpected, in that point of duty 


to my King. May it pleaſe your honour, I was 


ſaying, that notwithſtanding all the duty and 


reverence claimed by Mr Attorney to. men in 
authority, they are not exempt from obſerving 
the rules of common Juſtice, either in their pri- 
vate or public capacities; the laws of our mo- 


ther country know no exemption. It is true, 


men in power are harder to be come at for 


wrongs they do, either to a private perſon, or . 
to the public, eſpecially a governor in the plan- 
- tations, where they inſiſt upon an exemption 


from anſwering complaints of any kind in their 


own government. We are indeed told, and it 


is true, they are obliged to anſwer a ſuit in the 


_ King's courts at Weſtminſter, for a wrong done 
to any perſon here : But do we not know how 


impracticable this is to moſt men among us, to 
leave their families (who depend upon their la- 


bour and care for their livelihood), and carry 


evidences to Britain; and at a great, nay, a 
far greater expence than almoſt any of us are 
able to bear, only to proſecute a governor for 


an injury done dere But when the oppreſſion 5 


* f : _ 1s 
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is general, there is no remedy even that way 7 
no, our conſtitution has (bleſſed be God !) given 
us an opportunity, if not to have ſuch wrongs 
redreſſed, yet, by our prudence and reſolution, 
wie may in a great meaſure prevent the com- 
mitting of ſuch wrongs, by making a governor 
| ſenſible that it is his intereſt to be juſt to thoſe. 
under his care : for ſuch i is the ſenſe that men i in 
general (I mean freemen) have of common ju- 
ſtice, that when they come to know that a 
chief magiſtrate abuſes the power with which he 
is.intruſted for the good of the people, and is at- 
tempting to turn that very power againſt the 
innocent, whether of high or low degree, I ſay 
mankind in general ſeldom fail to interpoſe, and, 
as far as they can, prevent the deſtruction of 
their fellow-ſubje&ts. And has it not often been 
ſeen (and I hope it will always be ſeen), that 
when the repreſentatives of a free people are, by 
zuſt repreſentations or remonſtrances, made ſen- 
ſible of the ſufferings of their fellow- ſubjects, by 
the abuſe of power in the hands of a governor, 
have declared (and loudly too), that they were 
not obliged by any law to ſupport a governor 
who goes about to deſtroy a provinee or colony, 
or their privileges, which by his Majeſty he was 
appointed, and by the law he is bound, to pro- 
tect and encourage. But I pray it may be con- 
ſidered, of what uſe is this mighty privilege if 

Vol. * | O OT every 
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every man that ſuffers muſt be ſilent? And if a 
man_muſt be taken up as a libeller, for telling 
his ſufferings to his neighbour? I know it may 
be anſwered, Have you not a legillature? Have 
you not a houſe of repreſentatives to Whom you 
may complain? And to this T anſwer, we have. 
But what then? Is an aſſembly to be troubled 
with every injury done by a governor? Or are 
they to hear of nothing but what thoſe in ad- 

miniſtration Will pleaſe to tell them? Or what 

fort'of 4 trial muſt à man have? and how is he 
to be remedied; eſpecially” if the caſe were, as 
F have known it to happen in America in my 
time, that a governor who has places (I will 
not ſay penſions, for I believe they ſeldom give 
that to another which they can take to them- 
ſelves) to beſtow, and can or will keep the ſame 
aſſembly (after he has modelled them fo as to 
get a majority of the houſe in his intereſt) for 
near twice ſeven years together ? I pray, what 
redreſs is to be expected for an honeſt man, 
who makes his complaint againſt a governor, to 
an "aſſembly who may properly enough be ſaid 
to be made by the fame governor againſt whom 
the complaint is made? The thing anſwers it- 
ſelf. No, it is natural, it is a privilege, I will 

20 farther, it is a right which all freemen 
chim, and are intitled to complain When they 
are burt; they have a right publicly | te remont- 


ſtrate 


% 
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ſtrate againſt the abuſes of power in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, to put their neighbours upon their 
guard againſt the craft or open violence of inen 
in authority, and to aſſert with courage the 
ſenſe: they have of the bleſiings of liberty, the 
value they put upon it, and their reſolution at 
all hazards to preſerve it, as one of the greateſt 
bleſſings Heaven can beſtow. And when a 
houſe of aſſembly compoſed of honeſt freemen 
| ſees the general bent of the people's inclinations, 
Such perſons muſt and will (I'm ſure they 
ought to) weigh with the legiſſature, in ſpite of 
all the craft, careſſing, and cajoling, made uſe 
of by a governor, to divert them from heark- 
ening to the voice of their country. As we all 
very well underſtand the true reaſon, hy gen- 
demen take ſo much pains, and make ſuch great 
intereſt to be appointed governors, ſo the de- 
ſign of their appointment is no leſs manifeſt. 
We know his Majeſty's gracious intentions to 
his ſubjects; he deſires no more than that his 
people in the plantations ſhould be kept up to 
their duty and alle giance to the crown of Great 
Britain, that peace may be preſerved amongſt 
them, and juſtice impartially adminiſtered; that 
we may be governed) ſo: as to reader us uſefal 
10 our mother- country, by encouraging us to | 
make and raife ſuch commodities as may be 
uſeful te Great Britain, But will any one ſay, 
124 Q 2 | that 


. 
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that all, or any of theſe good ends are to be 


part of the people to plague and plunder the 
other? The commiſſion which governors bear, 
while they execute the powers given them, ac- 
cording to the intent of the royal granter, ex- 
preffed in their commiſſions, requires and de- 


ſerves very great reverence and ſubmiſſion ; but 


when a governor departs from the duty enjoin- 
ed him by his Sovereign, and acts as if he was 


leſs accountable than the royal hand that gave 


Aim all that power and honour which he is poſ- 
ſeſſed of; this ſets people upon examining and 
inquiring into the power, authority, and duty 


of ſuch a magiſtrate, and to compare thoſe 


with his conduct, and juſt as far as they find he 


exceeds the bounds of his authority, or falls j 


ſhort in doing impartial juſtice to the people 


under his adminiſtration, ſo far they very often, 
in return, come ſhort in their duty to ſuch a 
governor. For power alone will not make a 


man beloved; and I have heard it obſerved, 


That the man who was neither good nor wiſe. 
before his being made a governor, never mend- 


ed upon his preferment, but has been generally 
obſerved to be worſe: For men who are not 
endued with wiſdom and virtue can only be 


kept in bounds by the da; and by how much 


effected by a governors ſetting his people to- 
gether by the ears, and by the aſſiſtance of one 


4 
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die farther they think themſelves out of the 
reach of the law, by ſo-muchi- the more wicked: 
and: crueb men are; I: wiſh: there were no in 
ſtances of the kind at this day. And where. 
ever this happens to be the cafe of a governor, 
unhappy are the people under his adminiſtration, 
_ and, in the end, he will find himſelf ſo toe; for 

the people will neither love him nor ber 


I make no doubt” but there are thoſe: 
here who are zealoully concerned for the ſue- 
ceſs of this proſecution and yet IJ hope they are 
not many, and even ſome of thofe, Fam per- 
ſuaded (when they conſider what: lengths ſuch: 
proſecutions may be carried; and how deeply 
_ the liberties: of the people may be affected by 
ſuch means), will not all! abide by their preſent: 
ſentiments: I ſay, Not all; for the man who, 
from an intimacy and acquaintance with a go-- 
vernor, has conceived a perſonal regard for 
him, the man who has felt none of the ſtrokes 
of his power the man who believes: that a go- 
vernor has a regard for him; and confides in 
Him —it is natural for ſuch men to with well to 
the affairs of ſuch a governor; and as: they may 
be men of honour and generoſity, mult, and no 
doubt will, wiſh: him ſucceſs; ſo far as the 
rights and privileges of their fellow. citizens are 
not affected. But as men of honour, I can ap- 

O. 3. prehendi 


prehend nothing from them ; they will never 
exceed that point. There are others who are 
under ſtronger obligations, and thoſe are ſuch 
; as are in ſome ſort engaged in ſupport of a go : 
vernor's cauſe, by their own, or their relations 
dependenee on his favour, for ſome poſt, or pre · 
ferment ; ſuch men have what is commonly 
called duty and gratitude to influence their in. 
clinations, and oblige them to- go his lengths. 
I know men's intereſts are very dear to them, 
and they will do much, rather than forego the 
favour of a, governor and a livelibood at the 
ſame dime; but I can with very juſt grounds 
| hope, eyen from thoſe men, whom I will ſupe . 
ſe to, be men of honour and conſcience-too, 
that when they ſee the liberty of theic country 
is in "danger, either by their concurrenge, or 
even by their fence, they will, like Engliſh, 
men, and like themſelves, freely make a ſacri. 
f ice of any preferment or favour rather than be 
acceſſary to deſtroying the liberties of their 
country; and entailing llavery upon their poſte- 
rity. There are indeed another ſet of men, of 
whom I have no hopes, I mean ſuch who lay 
alide all other conliderations, and are ready to 
| join with power in any ſhape, and with any 
man, or ſort of men, by whoſe means or inte- 
reſt they may be aſſiſted to gratify their malice 
and envy againſt thoſe whom they have been 
pleaſed t to © hate 3 ; and that for no other reaſon 
| but 


- 
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but becauſe they are men of abilities and inte- 
grity, or at leaſt are poſſeſſed of ſome valuable 
qualities far ſuperior to their own. But as on- 
vy is the ſin of the devil, and therefore very 
hard, if at all, to be repented of, I will believe 
there are but few of this deteſtable and worth- 
leſs ſort of men, nor will their opinions er in- 
. have any en h his: 1 


ber He init 1 Wee That 
30 right of complaining or remonſtrating is natu- 
ral; and the reſtraint upon this natural right 
is the law only, and that thoſe reſtraints can on- 
ly extend to what is falſe : For as it is truth a- 
lone which can excuſe: or juſtify any man for 
complaining of a bad adminiſtration, 1 as frank- 
ly agree, that nothing ought to excuſe a man 
who raiſes a falſe charge or accuſation, even 
againſt a private perſon, and that no manner 
of allowance ought to be made to him who 
does ſo againſt a publie magiſtrate. Truth 
ought to govern the whole affair of libels, and 
yet the party accuſed runs riſk enough even 
then; for if he fails of proving every tittle of 
what he has wrote, and to the ſatisfaction of 
the court and jury tos, he may find to his coſt, 
that when the profecution is ſet on foot by men 
in power, it ſeldom wants friends to favour it. 
And from thence (it is ſaid) has ariſen the great | 
diverſity of opinions among judges, about what 


words 
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| words were; or were not ſcandalous or tibetlous: 


believe it will be granted, that there is no 


greater uncertainty im any part of the law 
than about words of ſcandal ; it would be 


miſpending of the court's time to mention the 


caſes; they may be ſaid to be numberleſs; and 
therefore the utmoſt care ought to be taken in 
following precedents; and the times when the 
judgments were given, which are quoted for 
autliorities in the caſt of libels, are much to be 
regarded: I think it will Be agreed, that ever 
ſince the time of the ſtar chamber, where the 


moſt arbitrary and deſtructive judgments and 


opinions were given that ever an Engliſhman- 
heard: of, at leaſt: in his own country, —I ſay, 
proſecutions for libels ſinee the time of that ar- 
bitrary court; and until the glorious revolution, 
have generally been ſet: om foot at the inſtance 


of the crown, or its miniſters; and ãt is- no ſmall: 


reproach: to: the law, that theſe proſecutions. 
were too often, and too much countenanced by; 


the judges, who held their places at pleaſure (a: 


diſagreeable tenure to- any officer, but a dange- 

rous one in the cafe of a judge:) Jo ſay more 
to this point · may. not- be proper. And yet I+ 
cannot: think it un warrantable, te ſhe the. un- 


happy influence that: a- Sovereign has ſometimes- 


had, not only upon the e * even i 


i 
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It has already been ſhewn, how the | judges 
differed in their opinions about the nature of 
a libel, in the caſe of the ſeven biſhops. There 


you ſee three judges of one opinion, that is, of a 


wrong opinion, in the judgment of the beſt men 
in England, and one judge of a right opinion. 
How unhappy might it have been for all of us at 
this day, if that jury had underſtood the words 
in that information as'the court did? -Or if they 
had left. it to the court to judge whether the 
petition of the biſhops was, or was not a libel: 
No; they took upon them, to their immortal 
| honour, to determine both law and fact, and to 
underſtand the petition of the bithops to be no 
libel, that is, to contain no falſehood nor ſedi- 


tion, and therefore found them not guilty. 


And remarkable is the caſe of Sir Samuel Bar. 
_ nardiſton, who was fined 10,0001. for writing a 
letter, in which, it may be ſaid, none ſaw any 
ſcandal or falſehood but the court and jury; for 
that judgment was afterwards looked upon as a 
cruel and deteſtable judgment, and therefore 
was reverſed by parliament. Many more in- 
| ſtances might be given of the complaiſance of 
court judges about thoſe times and before; but 


I will mention only one caſe more, and that is 


the caſe of Sir Edward Hales, who, though a 


Roman Catholic, was by King James II. pre- 


en to be a colonel of his army, notwith- 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding the ſtatute of 25 Cha. II. cap. 2. by 
which it is provided, That every one that ac- 
eepts of an office; civil or military, &c. hall 
take the oaths, ſubſcribe the declaration, and 
take the ſacrament, within three months, &c. 
otherwiſe he is diſabled to hold ſuch office, and 
the grant for the ſame to be null and void, and 
the party to forfeit 500 I. Sin Edward Hales 
did not take the oaths or ſacrament; and was 
proſecuted for the 500 l. for exerciſing the of- 
fice of colonel for the ſpace of three months, 
without conforming as in the act is directed. 
Sir Edward pleads, That the King, by bis let- 
ters patent, did diſpenſe with his taking the 
oaths and ſaerament, and: ſubſcribing the decla- 
ration, and had pardoned the forfeiture of 500 l. 
So, whether the King's diſpenſation was good 
_ againſt the ſaid act of parliament? was the 
_ queſtion. - I ſhall mention no more of this caſe, 


than to ſhew, how in the reign of an arbitrary 
prince, where judges hold their ſeats at plea- 


ſure, their determinations have not always been 
ſuch as to make precedents of, but the contrary; 
and ſo it happened in this caſe, where it was 


ſolemnly judged, That, notwithſtanding this act 


of Parliament, made in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
for preſer vation of the Proteſtant religion, 


yet qhe King had, by his royal prerogative, 4 
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ward Hales was acquitted by the wage accor- 
dingly. So the King's diſpenſing power, being 
by the judges ſet up above the act of parlia- 
ment, this law, which the people looked upon 
as their chief fecurity againſt Popery and arbi- 
trary power, was, by this judgment, rendered 
altogether ineffectusl. But this judgment is 
ſufficiently expoſed by Sir Edward Atkins, late 
one of the judges of the court of common pleas, 
in his Inquiry into the King's Power of diſpen- 
ſing with Penal Statutes, where it is ſhe wn who 
it was that firſt invented diſpenſations; how 
they came into England; w ; what ill uſe has been 
made of them there; and allthis principally ow- 
ing to the countenance given them by the jud- 
ges. He ſays of the diſpenſing power, The 
Pope was the inventor of it; our kings have 
borrowed it from them; and the judges have, 
from time to time, nurſed and dreſſed it up, and 
given it countenance; and it is ſtill upon the 
growth, and encroaching, till it has almoſt ſub. 
verted all Iaw, and made the regal power abſo- 
lute, if net diſſolute. This ſeems not only to 
ſhew how far judges have been influenced by 
power, and how little caſes of this ſort, where 
the prerogitive has been in queſtion in former 
reigns, are to be relied upon for law: But I 
think It plainly ſhews tov, that a man may uſe a 
greater freedom with the power of his Sove- 


reign 
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L reign and the judges in Great Britain, than it 


ſeems he may with the power of a governor in 
the plantations, who is but a fellow-ſubject. 
Are, thoſe words with which we are charged 
like theſe ? Tha Mr Zenger's papers contain 
any ſuch freedoms with his governor, or his 
council, as Sir Edward Atkins has taken with 


the regal power, and the judges in England? 


And yet I never heard of any information 


brought n him for theſe freedoms. | 


155 then, upon the whole, chere is fo great | 


an uncertainty among judges (learned and great 
men) in matters of this kind: If power has had 


ſo great an influence on judges, how cautious 
ought we to be in determining by their judg- 
ments, eſpecially in the. plantations, and in the 
caſe of libels? There is hereſy in law, as well 
as in religion, and both have changed very 
much ; and we well know, that it is not two 
centuries ago, that a man would have been 
burnt as an heretic for owning ſuch opinions 
in matters of religion as are publicly wrote and 
printed at this day. They were fallible men, 
it ſeems, and we take the liberty not only to 


differ from them in religious opinions, but to 


condemn them and their opinions too; and 1 


muſt preſume, that in taking theſe freedoms in 


* and ſpeaking about matters of faith or 
— 
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religion, we are in the right: For, though it is 
ſaid there are very great liberties of this kind 
taken in New-York, yet I have heard of no in- 
formation preferred by Mr Attorney for any 


offences of this ſort, From which I think it is 


pretty clear, that in New-York a man may 
make very free with. his God, but he muſt take 
ſpecial care what he ſays of his governor. It 
is agreed upon by all men that this is a reign _ 
of liberty, and while men keep within the 
bounds of truth, I hope they may with ſafety 
both ſpeak and write their ſentiments of the 
conduct of men in power: I mean of that part 
of their conduct only which affects the liberty 
or property of the people under their admini- 
ſtration; were this to be denied, then the next 


ſep may make them ſlaves. For what notions 
.can be entertained of ſlavery, beyond that of - 


ſuffering the greateſt injuries and oppreſſions, 
without the liberty of complaining; or if they 


do, to be deſtroyed, body and eſtate, for ſo do- 
1 2 


It is ſaid and inſiſted on by Mr Attorney, 
That government is a ſacred thing; that it is 
to be ſupported and reverenced; it. is govern- 
ment that protects our perſons and eſtates; that 


prevents treaſons, murders, robberies, plots, 


and all the train of evils that overturn king- 
ee I. w doms 
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doms and ſtates, and ruin particular perſons; 
and if thoſe in the adminiſtration, eſpecially the 
ſupreme magiſtrate, muſt have their conduct 
cenſured by private men, government cannot 
ſubſiſt. This is called a licentiouſneſs not to be 
tolerated. It is ſaid, That it brings the rulers 
of the people into contempt, and their authori- 
ty not to be regarded, and ſo, in the end, the 
laws cannot be put in execution. Theſe, I fay, 
and ſuch as theſe, are the general topics inſiſt. 
ed upon by men in power, * their advocates. 
Bat I wiſh it might be conſidered at the ſame 
time, how often it has happened, that the a- 
buſe of power has been the primary cauſe of 
theſe evils, and that it was the injuſtice and 
oppreſſion of theſe great men which have com- 
monly brought them into contempt with the 
people. The craft and art of fuch men are 
great; and who, that is the leaſt acquainted 
with hiſtory or law, can be ignorant of the ſpe- 
cious pretences which have often been made 
uſe of by men in power, to introduce arbitrary 
rule, and deſtroy the liberties of a free people. 
I will give two inſt ances; and as they are au- 


- thorities not to be denied, nor can be miſunder- 


ſtood, I preſume ay will be ſufficient. 


The firſt ! is the ſtatute of 3d of Henry VII. 
Cap. 1. The preamble of the ſtatute will 
1 8 prove 
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prove au, and more than I have alledged It 
begins, % The King our Sovereign Lord re- 
membereth how by uniawful maintenances, 
giving of liveries, ſigns and tokens, &c. un- 
true demeanings of ſheriffs in making of pan- 
nels, and other untrue returns, by taking of 
money, by injuries, by great riot, and unlaw- 
| ful aſſemblies, the policy and good rule of this 
realm is almoſt ſubdued; and for the not pu- 
niſhing theſe inconveniencies, and by occaſion 
of the premiſſes, little or nothing may be 
found by inquiry, &c. to the increaſe of mur- 
ders, &c. and unſureties of all men living, and 
loſſes of their lands and goods.” Here is a fine 
and ſpecious pretence for introducing. the re- 


medy, as it is called, which is provided by this 


act; that is, iuſtead of being lawfully accuſed 
by twenty-four good and lawful men of the 
neighbourhood, and afterwards tried by twelve 
alike lawful mea, here is a power given to the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Treaſurer, the keeper 
of the King's privy ſeal, or two of them, cal- 


ling to them a biſhop, a temporal lord, and 


5 great men mentioned in the act, (who, ir 
is to be obſerved, were all to be dependants on 
. the court), to receive information againſt any 


perſon for any of the miſbehaviours recited in 


that act, and by their diſcretion to examine, 
and to puniſh them according, to their de- 


merit. 
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The ſecond ſtatute I propoſe to mention is 
the 11th of the ſame King, cap. 3. the pre- 
amble of which act has the like fair pretences 
as the former; for the King, calling to his re- 
membrance the good laws made againſt the re- 
- ceiving of hveries, &c. unlawful extortions, 
- maintenances, embracery, &c. unlawful. games, 
&c. and many other great enormities and of: 
fences committed againſt many govd ſtatutes, 
to the diſpleaſure of Almighty God, which, the 
act ſays, could not, nor yet can, be convenient. 
Iy puniſhed by the due order of the law, ex- 
cept it were firſt found by twelve men, &c. 
which, for the cauſes aforeſaid, will not find, 

nor yet preſent the truth. And therefore the 
- ſame ſtatute directs, That the juſtices of aſſize, 
and juſtices of the peace, ſhall, upon informa- 
tion for the King before them made, have full 
power, by their diſcretion, to hear and deter- 
mine all ſuch offences.” Here are two ſtatutes 
that are allowed to have given the deepeſt 
wound to the liberties of the people of Eng- 
land of any that I remember to have been 
made, unleſs it may be ſaid, that the ſtatute 

made in the time of Henry V III. by which his 
proclamations were to have the effect of laws, 
might in its conſequence be worſe, And yet 
we ſee the plauſible pretences found out by the 
great men to procure theſe acts. And it may 


Juſtly 
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juſtly be ſaid, That by thoſe pretences che peo- 
ple of England were cheated or awed into the de- 
livering up their antient and ſacred right of 
trials by grand and petit juries. I hope to be 
excuſed for this expreſſion, ſeeing my Lord 
Coke calls it an unjuſt and ſtrange act, that tend- 
edꝰ in its execution to the great diſpleaſure of 
Almighty God, and the utter ſubverſion of the 
common wks oF 


Theſe, I think, make out ene 1 edged, 
and are flagrant inſtances of the influence of 
men in power, even upon the repreſentatives of 
a whole kingdom, From all which, I hope it 
will be agreed, that it is a duty which all good 
men owe to their country, to guard againſt the 
unhappy influence of ill men when intruſted 
with power, and 'efpecially againſt their crea- 
tures and dependants, who, as they are general- 
ly more neceſſitous, are ſurely more covetous 
and cruel, | But it is worthy of obſervation, 
chat though the ſpirit of liberty was borne down 
and oppreſſed in England at that time, yet it 
was not loſt; for the parliament laid hold of the. 
firſt opportunity to free the ſubje& from the 
many inſufferable oppreſſions and outrages com- 
mitted upontheir perſons and eſtates under colour 
vf theſe acts, the laſt of which being deemed the 
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moſt grievous, was repealed in the firſt year of 
Henry VII. Though it is to be obſeryed, that 
Henry VII. and his creatures reaped fuch great 
advantages by their grievous oppreſſions and ex- 
actions, grinding the faces of the poor ſubjects, 
as my Lord Coke ſays, under colour of this ſtatute, 
by information only, that a repeal of this act 
- could never be obtained during the life of that 
prince. The other ſtatute being the favourite 
law for ſupporting arbitrary power, was conti- 
nued much longer. The execution of it was 
by the great men of the realm; and how they 
executed it, the ſenſe of the kingdom, expreſſed 
in the 17th of Charles I. will beſt declare. In 
that ſtatute Magna Charta, and the other ſtatutes 
made in the time of Edward III. which, I think, 
are no leſs than five, are particularly enumerated 
as acts by which the liberties and privileges of tlie 
people of England were ſecured to them, againſt. 
ſuch oppreſſive courts as the Star Chamber, and 
others of the like juriſdiction. And the reaſon 
aſſigned for their pulling down the Star Chatn- 
ber is, That the proceedings, cenfures and de- 
crees of the court of Star Chamber, even tho? 
the: great men of the realm, nay, and à biſſiop 
too (a holy man), were judges, had by experience 
been found to be an intolerable burden on the 
ſubject, and the means of introducing an arbitra-/ 
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| ry power For government : And therefore 


that court was taken away, with all the other 
courts in that ſtatute mentioned, having like ju- 
igen. 5 
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ing away the court of Star Chamber, the remedy . 


for many of the abuſes or offences cenſured 
there, was likewiſe taken away; no, I only in- 
tend by it to ſhew, that the people of England 
faw clearly the danger of truſting their liberties 
and properties to be tried, even by the greateſt 
men in ihe kingdom, without the judgment of 
2 jury of their equals. They had felt the terri- 


ble effects of leaving it to the judgment of theſe 
great men to ſay what was ſcandalous and ſedi- 


tious, falſe or ironical. And if the parliament of 


England thought this power of judging was too 


great to be truſted with men of the firſt rank in 
the kingdom, without the aid of a jury, how ſa- 
cred ſoever their characters might be, and there- 
fore reſtored to the people their original right of 
trial by juries, I hope to be excuſed for inſiſt- 
ing, that by the judgment of a parliament; from 
whence no appeal lies, the jury are the proper 
judges, of what is falſe at leaſt, if not of what 
is ſcandalous and ſeditious. This is an authority 


not to be denied; it is as plain as it is great, and 
65 das that this. act indeed did reſtore to the 


people 
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people trials by juries, which was not the prac- 

| tice of the Star Chamber, bur that did not give 
the jurors any new authority, or any right to 
try matters of law, I ſay this objection will not 
avail; for I muſt inſiſt, that where matter of 
law is complicated with matter of fact, the jury 
have a right to determine both. As for in- 
ſt ance, upon indictment for murder, the jury 
may, and almoſt conſtantly do, take upon them 
to judge whether the evidenee will amount to 
murder or manſlaughter, and find accordingly; 
and T muſt-fay, 1 cannot fee why, in our caſe; 
the jury have not at leaſt as good a right to ſay; 
whether our news-papers are a libel or no li- 
bel, as another jury has to fay, whether killing 
of a man is murder or manſlaughter, The 
right of the jury to find ſuch a verdict as they 
in their confcience do think is agreeable to their 
evidence, is ſupported by the authority of 
Buſhes caſe, in — — page 135. 
beyond any doubt. For, in the argument of 
that caſe, the chief juſtice, who delivered the. 
opinion of the court, lays it down for law, that 
in all general iſſues, as upon xn cud. in treſpaſs, 
non tort, nul. difſeizin in aſſiae, &c. though it 
is matter of law, whether the defendant is a 
treſpaſſer, a diſſeizer, &c. in the particular caſes. 
in iſſue, yet the jury find not (as in a ſpecial. 
verdict) the fact of every caſe, leaving the law 
« 1 | to 
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to the court; but find for the plaintiff or defen- 
dant upon che flue to be tried, wherein they re- 
ſolve both law and fact complexly. It appears 
by the ſame cafe, that though the diſcreet and 
| lawful aſſiſtance of the judge, by way of advice 
to the j jury, may be ufeful, yet that advice or di - 
rection ought always to be upon ſuppoſition, and 
not poſitive, or upon coercion. The reaſon 
given in the ſame book is, becauſe the judge 
(as judge) cannot know what the evidence is 
which the jury have, that is, he can only know 
the evidence given in court; but the evidence 
which the jury have may be of their own know- 
| ledge, as they are returned from the neighbour- 
hood. They may alfo know from their own. 
knowledge, that what is ſworn in court is not true; 
and they may know the witneſſes deſerve to be 
ſtigmatized, to which the court may be ſtrangers. 
But what is for my purpoſe is, that ſuppoſe 
the court did really know all the evidence which 
the jury know, yet in that caſe it is agreed, 
that the judge and jury may differ in the reſult 
of this evidence as well as two judges may, 
which often happens. And in page 148. the 
judge ſubjoins the reaſon, why it is no crime for 
a jury-to differ in opinion from the court, where 
he ſays, That a man cannot ſee with another's 
eye, nor hear by another's ear ; no more can a 


man conclude or infer any. thing by another's 
under - 
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| underſtanding or reaſoning. From all which, I 
inſiſt it is very plain, that the jury are by law 


at liberty (without any affront to the judgment 
of the court) to find both the law and the fac, 
in our caſe, as they did in the caſe I am ſpeaking 
of, which I will beg leave juſt to mention, and 
it was this: Meſſrs Penn and Mead being 


quakers, and having met in a peaceable man- 
ner, after being ſhut out of their meeting-houſe, 
preached in Grace-Church-Street in London 
to the people of their own perſuaſion, and for 


this they were indicted; and it was ſaid, That 
they, with other perſons, to the number of 300, 


unlawfully and tumultuouſly aſſembled, to the : 


diſturbance of the peace, &c. To which they 


_ pleaded, Not Guilty. And the petit jury being 
| ſworn to try the iſſue between the King and the 


priſoners, that is, whether they were guilty 
according to the form of the indictment ? Here 


there was no diſpute but they were aſſembled 


together to the number mentioned in the indict- 
ment; but, Whether that meeting together 
was riotouſſy, tumultuouſly, and to the diſtur- 
bance of the peace? was the queſtion. And 
the court told the jury it was, and ordered the 
jury to find it ſo: For (ſaid the court) the 
meeting was the matter of fact, and that is con- 
feſſed; and we tell you it is unlawful, for it is 
againſt the ſtatute ; and the meeting being un- 
ge : lawful, 
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law; it follows of courſe that it was tumultu. 


ous, and to the diſturbance of the peace. But 


the jury did not think fit to take the court's 
word for it ; for they could neither find riot, tu- 
mult, or any thing tending to the breach of the 
peace committed at that meeting; and they ac- 


quitted Meſſrs Penn and Mead. In doing of 
which they took upon them to judge both 


the law and the fact, at which the court (being 
themſelves true courtiers) was ſo much offend- 
ed, that they fined the jury 40 merks a-piece, 


and committed them till paid. But Mr Buſhel, 


who valued the right of a jury-man and the li- 
berty of his country more than his own, refuſed 
to pay the fine, . and was reſolved (though at a 
great expence and trouble too) to bring, and 
did bring, his habeas corpus to be relieved from 
his fine and impriſonment, and he was releaſed 
acordingly ; and this being the judgment in his 
caſe, it is eſtabliſhed for law, That the judges, | 
how great ſoever they may be, have no right to 
fine, impriſon, or puniſh a jury, for not finding a 
verdict according to the direction of the court. 
And this I hope is ſufficient to prove, that jury- 
men are to ſee with their own eyes, to hear 


with their own ears, and to make uſe of their 


own conſciences and underſtandings, in judging 
of the lives, liberties or eſtates of their fellow- 
fubjects. And ſo I have done with this point. 

| This 
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F his is the ſecond information for libelling of a 


governor that I have known in America. As to 
the firſt, though it may look like a romance, yet 
as it is true, I will beg leave to mention it. Go- 


vernor Nicholſon, who happened to be offended 
with one of his clergy, met him one day upon 


the road, and, as Was uſual with him (under the 
protection of his commiſſion), uſed the poor par- 


ſon with the worſt of language, threatened to 
cut off his ears, ſlit his noſe, and at laſt to ſhoot 


him through the head. The parſon being 2 
reverend man, continued all this time uncovered 
in the heat of the ſun, until he found an op- 


portunity to fly for it; and coming to a neigh- 


bour's houſe, felt himſelf very ill of a fever, and 


immediately writes for a doQor; and that his 


phyſician might the better judge of his diſtem- 
per, he acquainted him with the uſage he had 
received, concluding that the governor was cer- 
tainly mad, for that no man in his ſenſes would 
have behaved in that manner. The doctor un- 
happily ſhows the parſon's letter; the gover- 
nor came to hear of it; and ſo an information 
was preferred againſt the poor man for ſaying, 


He believed the governor was mad; and it was 


laid in the information to be falſe, ſcandalous 
and wicked, and wrote with intent to move ſe- 
dition among the people, and bring his Excellen- 
cy into contempt. But by an order from tlie 

late 


Jate Queen Anne, there was a ſtop put to that 
proſecution, with ſundry others ſet on foot by 
the ſame governor, againſt gentlemen of the 
greateſt worth and honour in that govern- 
ment. | | 


If a libel is underſtood in the large and unli- 


mited ſenſe urged by Mr Attorney, there is 
ſcarce a writing I know that may not be called 
a libel, or ſcarce any perſon ſafe from being cal- 
led ta account as a libeller : For Moſes, meek 


as he was, libelled Cain; and who is it that has 
not libelled the devil? For according to Mr At- 


torney, it is no juſtification to ſay one has a bad 
name. Echard has libelled our good King Wil- 


liam ; Burnet has libelled, among many others, 
King Charles and King James; and Rapin has li- 
belled them all. How muſt a man ſpeak or 
write? or what muſt he hear, read, or ſing? or 
when muſt he laugh, ſo as to be ſecure from 
being taken up as a libeller? I ſincerely believe, 
that were ſome perſons to go through the ſtreets 
of New York now-a-days, and read a part of the 
Bible, if it was not known to be ſuch, Mr Attor- 


ney, with the help of his innuendoes, would ea- 
ſily turn it into a libel. As for inſtance, Va. ix. 


16. The leaders of the people cauſe them to err, 
aud they that are led by them are deſtroyed. 
But ſhould Mr Attorney go about to make this a 

Vor. UL. ra libel, 


_—_— 
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libel, he would read it thus: The leaders of the 
people [innuendo, the governor and council of 1 
New York} cauſe them [Cinnuendo, the people k 
\ of this province] to err, and they ¶ the people] 9 
1 8 That are led by them [by the governor and 
l 1 f council meaning] are deſtroyed innuendo, are 
= deceived into the loſs of their liberty, which 
Be \ | is the worſt kind of deſtruction.] Or if ſome 
| perſons ſhould publicly repeat, in a manner not 

WE + pleaſing to his betters, the 11oth and 11th verſes a 
ih N of the lvi. chapter of the ſame bock, there Mr I 
5 Attorney would have a large field to diſplay his 4 
ſkill, in ehe artful application of his 7»zwerdoes. 
The words are, Hic watchmen are all blind, 
they are ignorant, &c. Tea, they are greedy dogs, 
that can neuer haue enough. But to make them 
a libel, there is, according to Mir Attorney's 
doctrine, no more wanting but the aid of his 
{kill in the right adapting his inmendoe t. As 
i for inſtance, His waichmen {innuendo, the go- 
= vernor's council and aſſembly} are blind, they 4 
i are ignerant, Linnuendo, will not ſee the dange- 4 
| rous deſigns of bis Excellency} Yea, they [the 4 
| b governor and-connell-meaning] are greedy dogs, =». 
WH that can neuer have enough [inmendo, enough 
- BM of riches and power.] Such an inſtance as this 1 
ſeems only fit to be laughed at; but I may ap- 4 
= peal to Mur Attorney himſelf, whether theſe are 
; 3 {| | not at leaſt: equally proper to be applied to his 
1 Excellency and * miniſters, as ſome ef the in- 
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ferences and i1nnuendoes in his Information againſt 
my client. Then, if Mr Attorney is at liberty 


to come into court, and file an information in 


the King's name, without leave, who is ſecure 
whom he is pleaſed to proſecute as a libeller ? 
And as the crown law is contended for in bad 
times, there is no remedy for the greateſt op- 
preſſion of this ſort, even though the party pro- 
tecuted is acquitted with honour. And give me 
leave to ſay, as great men as any in Britain have 
boldly aſſerted, that the mode of proſecuting by 


information (when a grand jury will not find 


Billa vera) is a national grievance, and greatly 
inconſiſtent with that freedom which the ſub- 
Jes of England enjoy in moſt other cafes. But 
if we are ſo unhappy as not to be able to ward 
off this ſtroke of power directly, yet let us take 


care not to be cheated out of our liberties by 


forms and appearances; let us always be ſure 


that the charge in the information is made out 


clearly, even beyond a doubt; for though mat- 


ters in the information may be called form up- 
on trial, yet they may be, and often have been: 


found to be matters of ſubſtance upon giving. 
judgment.— He then addreſſed the jury thus: 


| Gemlomta, The We is . in pepe 
tion to the miſchief that may happen, through 
our too great credulity. A proper confidence in 
22 25 a. court 
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Wag 

a court is commendable ; but as the verdict 

(whatever it is) will be your's, you ought to re- 

fer no part of your duty to the diſcretion of 

other perſons, If yeu ſhould be of opinion, 


that there is no falſehood in Mr Zenger's pa- 


pers, you will, nay, (pardon me for the expreſ- 


ſion) you ought to ſay ſo; becauſe you don't 


know whether others (I mean the court) may 
be of that opinion. It is your right to do ſo, 
and there is much depending upon your reſolu- 
tion, as well as upon your integrity. Hd 


The loſs of liberty to a generous mind is 
worle than death; and yet we know there 


have been thoſe in all ages, who, for the fake 
of preferment, or ſome imaginary honour, have 
freely lent a helping hand to oppreſs, nay, to 


deſtroy their country. This brings to my mind 
that ſaying of the immortal Brutus, when he 
looked upon the creatures of Cæſar, who were 


great men, but by no means good men: You 


Romans, ſaid Brutus, if yet J may call you ſo, 
conſider what you are doing; remember that 
you are aſſiſting Cæſar to forge thoſe very 
chains which one day he will make yourſelves 
wear.” That is what every man that values 


freedom ought to conſider: He ſhould act by 


judgment, and not by affection or ſelf. intereſt; 


for, where thoſe prevail, no ties of either coun- 
try 


* 


- 
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try or kindred are regarded; as upon the other 
hand, the man who loves his country prefers its 
liberty to all other confiderations, well know- 
ing that without liberty life is a miſery. 


A famous inſtance of this you will find in the 
hiſtory of another brave Roman of the ſame 
name; I mean Lucius Junius Brutus, whoſe ſtory 
is well known; and therefore 1 ſhall mention 
no more of it, than only to ſhew the value he 
put upon the freedom of his country. After 
this great man, with his fellow- citizens whom 
he had engaged in the cauſe, had baniſhed Tar- 
quin the Proud, the laſt king of Rome, from a 
throne he had aſcended by inhuman murders, 
and poſſeſſed by the moſt dreadful tyranny and 
proſcriptions, and had, by this means, amaſſed in- 
credible riches, even ſufficient to bribe to his in- 
tereſt many of the young nobility of Rome, to 
aſſiſt him in recovering the crown; but the plot 
being diſcovered, the principal conſpirators were 
apprehended, among whom were two of the ſons 
of Junius Brutus. It was abſolutely neceſſary 
that ſome ſhould be made examples of, to deter 
others from attempting the reſtoring of Tar- 


quin, and deſtroying the liberty of Rome. And 


to effect this it was, that Lucius Junius Brutus, 


one of the conſuls of Rome, in che preſence of 
the Roman people, ſat judge and condemned his 
23 own 
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| 
; own ſons, as traitors to their country: And to 
Ft give the laſt: proof of his exalted virtue, and his 
love of liberty, he, with a firmneſs-of mind on- 
ly becoming ſo great a man, cauſed their heads 
to be ſtruck off in his own preſence; and when 
0 he obſerved that his rigid virtue occaſioned a 
736 ſort of horror among the people, it is obſerved I 
. he only ſaid; «My fellow. citizens, do not think 4 
that this proceeds from any want of natural af. 
fection; No, the death of the ſons of Brutus 1 
can affect Brutus only; but the loſs of liberty | 
will affect my country. Thus highly was li- 4 1 
berty eſteemed in thoſe days, that a father 1 
could ſacrifice his ſons to ſave his country. But * 
why do I go to heathen Rome to bring inſtan- 4 
ces of the love of liberty; the beſt blood in 5 
Britain has been ſhed in the cauſe of liberty;; . | 
And the freedom we enjoy at this day may be 
faid to be (in a great meaſure) owing to the 6; 
glorious ſtand the famous Hampden, and others 1 
of our countrymen, made againſt the arbi- 1 
trary demands and illegal impoſitions of the 
times in which they lived; who, rather than 
give up the rights of Engliſhmen, and ſubmit to ny 
pay an illegal tax, of no more, I think, than 
three ſhillings, reſolved to undergo, and for the 
liberty of their country did undergo the greateſt 
extremities, in that arbitrary and terrible court 
of Star · Chamber, to whoſe. arbitrary proceed- 
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ings (it being compoſed of the principal men of 
the realm, and calculated to ſupport. arbitrary 
government), no bounds or limits could be ſer, 
nor could any other hand remove the evil but 
a parliament. 1 


Power may juſtly be compared to a great ri- 
ver; while kept within its due bounds, it is both 
beautiful and uſeful; but when it overflows its 
banks, it is then too impetuous to be ſtemmed; 
it bears down all before it, and brings deſtruc- 
tion and deſolation wherever it comes. If then 
this is the nature of power, let us at leaſt do 


our duty, and, like wiſe men who value free- 


dom, uſe our utmoſt care to ſupport liberty, the 
only bulwark-apainſt lawleſs power, which, in 
all ages, has ſacrificed to its wild luſt and bound- 
leſs ambition. the blood of the' beſt men that 
ever lived. 


: 1 hope to be pardoned, Sir, for my zeal upon 
this occaſion ; It is an old and wiſe caution, 


That auben our neighbour's houſe is on fire, we 


ought to take: care f our own. For though, 


(bleſſed be God !) I live in a government where 
liberty is well underſtood, and freely enjoyed, 
yet experience has ſhewn us all (Pm ſure it has 
to me), that a bad precedent in one government 
is ſoon ſet up for an authority in another; and 


therefore 
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therefore I cannot but think it mine, and every 
honeſt man's duty, that, while we pay all due 
obedience to men in authority, we ought at the 
ſame time to be upon our guard againſt power, 
wherever we apprehend that it may affect our- 
ſelves or our fellow-ſubjects. 


T am truly very unequal to ſuch an under- 
taking on many accounts. And you ſee I la- 
Mi bour under the weight of many years, and am 
kf borne down with great infirmities of body; yet 


5 8 old and weak as Jam, I ſhould think it my duty, 5 
111 If required, to go to the utmoſt part of the 4 
i land, where my ſervice could be of any uſe in b 


aſſiſting to quench the flame of proſecutions up- 1 
on informations, ſet on foot by the government, 
to deprive a people of the right of remonſtrat- 
ing (and complaining too) of the arbitrary at- 
tempts of men in power. Men who injure and 
oppreſs the people under their adminiſtration, 
provoke them to cry out and complain; and 
| then make that very complaint the foundation 

| | for new oppreſſions and proſecutions. I wiſh I 
5 could ſay there were no inftances of this kind. 


But to conclude : the queſtion before the court 
and you, Gentlemen of the Jury, is not of ſmall 
nor private concern; it is not the cauſ&6f a poor 
printer, nor of New-York alone, which you'are 
now trying : No; it may in its confequences 
| : affect 


* 
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affect every freeman that lives under a Britiſh 
government on the main of America. It is the 
beſt cauſe; it is the cauſe of liberty; and 1 
make no doubt but your upright conduct, this 


day, will not only intitle you to the love and 


eſteem of your fellow. citizens, but every man, 
who prefers freedom to a life of ſlavery, will 
bleſs and honour you, as men who have baffled 
the attempts of tyranny ; and, by an impartial 
and uncorrupt verdict, have laid a noble founda- 


tion for ſecuring to ourſelves, our poſterity, 
and our neighbours, that to which Nature 


and the laws of our country have given us a 
right, the liberty both of expoſing and 
oppoſing arbitrary power (in theſe parts of the 
world at leaſt), by ſpeaking and writing truth. 


Here Mr Attorney obſerved, that Mr Ha- 


milton had gone very much out of the way, 


and had made himſelf and the people very 
merry; but that he had been citing cafes not 
at all to the purpoſe: He ſaid, there was no 
fuch cauſe as Mr Buſhel's or Sir Edward Hales 
before the court; and he could not find out 
what the court or jury had to do with diſpen- 
ſations, riots, or unlawful aſſemblies: All that 
the jury had to conſider of, was Mr Zenger's 
printing and publiſhing two ſcandalous libels, 


which very highly reflected on his excellency 
and 
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and the principal men concerned i in the aTmini- 
ſtration of this government, which was confeſ- 
ſed : [That is, the printing and publiſhing of 
the Journal ſet forth in the information was 
confeſſed. ] And concluded, that as Mr Hamil- 
ton had confeſſed the printing, and there could 
be no doubt but they were ſcandalous papers, 
highly reflecting upon his excellency and the 
principal magiſtrates in the province. And 
therefore he made no doubt but the jury would 
find the defendant guilty, and would refer to 
the court for their direction. 


| Mr Chief. Juſtice hen addreſſed the jury 
thus: The great pains Mr Hamilton has taken 
to ſnew how little regard juries are to pay to 
the opinion of the judges, and his inſiſting ſo 
much upon the conduct of ſome judges in trials 
of this kind, is done, no doubt, with a deſign 
that you ſhould. take but very little notice of 
what I may ſay upon this; occaſion, I ſhall 
therefore only obſerve to you, that as the facts 
or words in the information are confeſſed, the 
only. thing that can come in queſtion. before you: 
is, Whether the words, as ſet forth in the in- 
formation, make a-libel.? And that is a matter 
of law, no doubt, and which you. may leave to 
the court. But I hall trouble you no further 
with any thing more of my own, but read to 

vou 
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you the words of a learned and upright judge * 
in a caſe of the like nature: 


« To ſay that corrupt officers are appoint- 
ed to adminiſter affairs, is certainly a reflection 
on the government. If people ſhould not be 
called to an account for poſſeſſing the people 


with an ill opinion of government, no govern- 


ment can ſubſiſt. For it is very neceſlary for 
all governments, that the people ſhould have a 


good opinion of it. And nothing can be worſe 


to any government, than to endeavour to pro- 
eure animoſities as to the management of it; 


this has been always looked upon as a crime, 
and no government can . ſafe WI: 1 it be 


— 


Fame 5 


words I have read to you do not tend to be- 
get an ill opinion of the adminiſtration of the 
government? To tell us, that thoſe that are 
employed know nothing of the matter, and 
thoſe that do know are not employed. Men 
are not adapted to offices, but offices to men, 


out of a particular regard to their intereſt, and 


not to their fitneſs for the places; this is the 
purport of theſe Papers. 


chief Fuſtice Holt in Tutchin's Caſe. 


Mr 


Now, you are to conſider, whether theſe 
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Mr Hamilton replied, I humbly beg your 
honour's pardon; I am very much miſappre- 


1 haended, if you ſuppoſe what J ſaid was ſo de- 
1 3 ſigned. —Sir „ you know, I made an apology for 
5 | the freedom I found myſelf under a neceſſity of 


uſing upon this occaſion. I ſaid, there was no- 
thing perſonal deſigned; it 9 from wats na- 
ture of our defence. | 


The jury then withdrew, ty" in a mort time 

returned, and being aſked by the clerk, Whe- 
ther. they, were, agreed of their verdict, and 
whether John Peter Zenger was guilty of. 
printing and publiſhing the libel as mentioned 
in the Information ? ? They anſwered by Thomas 
Hunt, their foreman, Not Guilty. Upon which 
there were three huzzas in the hall, which was 
crouded with people, and the next day he was 
diſcharged from his impriſonment. 


1 


A few weeks after the trial, as a public tel. 
timony of their approbation, a common-· council 
was held at the city-hall of New-York, where- 
in the freedom of the ſaid corporation was or- 
85 dained to be preſented to Andrew Hamilton, 
Eſq; of Philadelphia, barriſter at law, a draught 
of which was ordered to be made by three of 
the aldermen, and reported to the court at next 

meeting. 
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meeting The copy and report were in theſe 
n 


5 | Ca of NewYork” 
' PAUL RICHARDS, Eſq; the recorder, 
aldermen, and aſſiſtants of the city of New- 


Vork, convened in common council, to all to 


whom thefe preſents ſhall come, greeting : 


Whereas, honour is the juſt reward of victue, 
and public benefirs demand a public acknow- 
ledgment : We therefore, under a grateful ſenſe 


of the remarkable ſervice done to the inhabi- 
tants of this city anq colony, by Andrew Ha- 
milton, Eſq; of Pennſylvania, barriſter at law, 


by his learned and generons defence of the 


rights of mankind and the liberties of the preſs, 


in the caſe of John Peter Zenger, lately tried 


on an information exhibited in the ſapreme 
court of this colony, do, by theſe preſents, bear 
to the ſaid Andrew Hamilton, Eſq; the public 


thanks of the freemen of this corporation for 


that ſignal ſervice, which he chearfully undet- 
took, under great indiſpoſition of body, and ge- 
nerouſly performed, refuſing any fee or reward: 
And in teſtimony of our great eſteem for his 
perſon, and ſenſe of his merit, do hereby pre- 
ſent him with the freedom of this corporation, 


Theſe are therefore to certify and declare, that 


the ſaid Andrew Hamilton, Eſq; is hereby ad-. 
1 III. R miited, 


} 
ö 
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mitted, . and allowed a freeman and 
citizen of the ſaid city: To have, hold, enjoy, 
and partake of all the benefits, privileges, free- 
doms, and immunities whatſoever, granted or 
belonging to a freeman and citizen of the ſame 


city, In teſtimony whereof, the council of | 
the ſaid city, in common council aſſembled, 4 
have cauſed the ſeal of the ſaid city to be here- N 
unto affixed this twenty -· ninth day of Septem- 
ber, anno Domini One thouſand ſeven hundred 
and thirty-five. | 
By order of the common 8 
William Sharpas, = 
And we do further report, that ſundry of F 


the members of this corporation and gentlemen 
ef this city have voluntarily contributed ſuffi- 
cient for a gold box of five eunces and a half, z 
for incloſing the ſeal of the ſaid freedom; upon I | 
the lid of which, we are of opinion ſhould be 
engraved the arms of, the city of New-York : 
i Witneſs our hands this tu ee day of 
| September, 1735. 
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The freedom was accordingly ! made out, 
with the ſeal of the city affixed to it, and in- 
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_ cloſed in a gold box, as ordered, Round the 


lid of the box was engraven, not only the arms 


of the city, but alſo in a garter this motto, 


DEMERSE LEGES, TIMEFACTA LIBERTAS, 
nc TANDEM EMERGUNT. _ 


On the inſide of the lid, fronting the certificate 


of the freedom, were engraven in a flyi ing gar- 


ter, theſe words, 
Nox NUMMTS, VIRTUTE PARATUR, 


| And on the front of the rim of ſaid box was 


engraven part of Tully's with, 


. CVIQUE EVENIAT UT DE REPUBLICA un- 
| | Ruf. s 


| This Freedom 4 box was ale} pre- 


fented at Philadelphia, by Mr Alderman Bay- 


ard of New-York, and gratefully Wee by 


Andrew Hamilton, Eſq; 


15 have indeed exceeded the bounds I had 
preſcribed for myſelf in my extracts from this 
pamphlet, but I could not with propriety a- 
bridge them without diminiſhing the arguments 
uſed by the American counſel for circumſcribing 
the power, and reſtraining the authority of their 
governors, even at that time. Nothing can 
give a more convincing ſpecimen of that ſpirit 
of een and independence which prevailed 
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through the colonies, than Hamilton's mode of 
reaſoning in this trial ; nor a more diſtinguiſhing 
mark of approbation and eſteem than what 


the council conferred on him on that occaſion. 


Had the accuſation or complaint proceeded 
upon any other foundation, if it was laid at 
the inſtance of the governor or any ſubor- 


dinate officer, it is perfectly clear, that the 
defence would have breathed the ſame air of 


defiance and contempt againſt every perſon in 
power, of whatever rank or degree. So ſtrong- 


ly rivetted were the animoſity and averſion 
of the provincials to all the meaſures of govern- 


ment, whereby either their perſons or property 


were affected, that, even at that peried, they 
were firmly reſolved to oppoſe their governors 


in the execution of that part of their office where- 
in either of theſe were concerned. Nor was it 
ſimply oppoſition; for they did not conceal their 
ſentiments of the character and deſigns of the 
governor, but expreſſed them in the plaineſt 
language to his face; and gave him to under- 


ſtand, that they would not be governed by an 
oppreſſor or a tyrant; ſo that, for the good 


and peace of the province under his adminiſtra- 
tion, and eſpecially for the intereſt of the mo- 


ther country, it was the duty of a governor- to 


render himſelf agreeable to all ranks of people 
under his juriſdiction, by which means he might 
often accompliſh purpoſes of national advan- 


tage 
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rage, in which he would otherwife be baffled. 
But the luſt of power is fo intoxicating, and has 
ſuch an aſcendancy even over men of abilities 
and wiſdom, that it often gets the better of 
their prudence, and prompts them to exertions 
of authority incompatible with their office, and 
inconſiſtent with the intereſt either of the parent 
or the child, This has been the caſe of too 


many of our governors in the American colo- 
nies, for which Great Britain is ſmarting fevere- 


ly at this day.— But I ſhall enlarge no further 


on this than juſt to obſerve, that the extract I 


have given (which J am certain will be new to 
all my readers), is one of the oldeſt inſtances in 
proof of the Americans anxiouſly ſtriving to be 
governed by their own laws, and not by any of 
thoſe fabricated for them in Great Britain. 


T ſhall now make a few obſervations on ſome 
advantages which the Americans acquired with 
reſpect to trade, at a period ſome what later 
than that juſt mentioned. ; 


At the latter end of Sir Robert Walpole's 
adminiſtration, in the year 1739, the Patriotic 
party, headed by Sir John Bernard, a very 
worthy man, but who undoubtedly had been 


impoſed upon, played the fame game which 


our preſent Patriots are attewpting, though, 
R . I truſt, 
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J truſt, then with better ſucceſs. They forced 


the miniſter to break through the act of 
navigation, and to allow the Americans to ex- 
port their enumerated goods, as they were 
| pleaſed to call them, viz. all their rice, wheat, 
barley, Indian corn, and all ſorts of corns, f;/Þ, 
&c. &c. to any port in Europe ſouth of Cape 
Finiſterre. Before that period, trade was car- 
ried on with peace and quietneſs, and a certain 
profit accrued to Great Britain, as well as great 
advantages to America. But no ſooner was this 
door opened than the Americans commenced 
ſmugglers. It pointed out a way for them to 
throw off, as far as they could, all connection 


in trade with the mother- country, whoſe 


fleets, at the ſame time, were their protection. 
With the Britiſh flag flying, and their Medi- 
terranean paſs in their cabins, to ſcreen them 


from all the piratical Rates, they carried on 
trade with more ſafety than any other nation 


in Europe. But, ſays: this gratæful people, 
we are not to pay any proportion of the ex- 
pence neceſſary for the ſupport of that fleet, 
that Gibraltar, and that Port Mahon, which 
afford us this protection. Let Old England, 
and poor Scotland, pay for our ſafety; but 
let us reap the profits of their trade and com- 
mee. © £41 
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The Britiſn trade in the Mediterranean, be- 

fore the 1739, when the Patriotic plan above- 

mentioned took place, was much more ex- 
tenſive than ever it has been ſince. The 

cauſe is obvious. The corn and fiſh trade 

0 alone were great articles in point of freight, 
and gave bread to our own ſailors, whom we 

# can always depend upon for manning our fleets. 
1 Can we truſt to the Americans for this neceſſary | 
fupply? No: We now ſee, that in place of 
helping to ſupport the Britiſh navy, they are 

| crouding to aſſiſt thoſe of France and Spain, in 
hopes of deſtroying their old protectors. If 
| theſe turbulent Americans ſhall be reduced to 
| their obedience to the mother-conntry, (for 
| effecting which I have given a pretty probable 
| plwan), let them be put on the ſame footing with 


regard to trade on which they formerly were. | 
Let their exyorts and imperts be through the 
cbannel of Great Britain, Ireland, and our 
Weſt India fettlements; then, and not till then, 
will they pay us for what they take. For 
many years paſt they have taken our goods, 
turned them into money, and with thar money 
3 gone to Holland, Hamburgh, F rance, and o- 
4 ther countries, where they purchaſe their ma- 
3 nufactures, while they allow os to remain 
unpaid. Were theſe matters properly adjuſt- 
ed, and a ſertlement of the prefent differences 
1 effected, 
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effected, in a manner ſuitable to the honour 
and dignity of Great Britain, Scotland might 
carry on a trade _ America, IG 
to both countries. 7 


We could furniſh them with oſnaburghs, 
checks, coarſe. linens, at or under 14 d. per 
yard, handkerchiefs, and common calicoes, on 
as good terms as they could be ſupplied 
with them from the continent. ;. for the reaſons 
I haye given in a former part of this work, we 
cannot indeed compare with theſe in the finer 


ſorts of linen. 


All forts of woolen goods we can unqueſtion 
ably furniſh them on better terms than any 
other country in Europe; with cloths from the 
coarſeſt flannel to the fineſt ſuperfine ; with 
hats, from 10 d. to 308. a- piece; with ſtock: 
ings, from 6d. to 10 8. the pair; and, with 
every other article in the woolen branch pros 
F cheap. 


Shoes, and every thing . 5 leather, 
we are acknowledged. to be equally expert in 
with the manufacturers of any other country, 
and can afford to ſel] them at as low on. 


Chimney grates we ſtand unrivalled in ; nor, 
I believe, will any other nation compete with 
us in any wares manufactured from iron. 


As 
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As I find a confirmation of the plan I formerly 
| propoſed for reducing the rebel Americans, if 


not to a ſenſe-of their duty, at leaſt to a neceſ- 


fity of ſubmitting to the Britiſh government un- 
der the riſk of total ruin, if properly put in exe- 
cution, finely deſcribed in a late letter from a 
loyaliſt in Philadelphia to his friend in New. 
York, I ſhall fubjoin a copy of it W fur- 
ther e 


Extract of a B from a Loyaliſt in Phila> 
delphia, to his Friend in New York, 3 
1 6. 1779. ; | 


OU are his the kindeſt and moſt humane 

of enemies. Whenever we are mo/? diſ- 
treſſed, and ſee no hope of relief, you generouſ- 
ly contrive to ſuccour us. As the people of 
Boſton were in great want of proviſions, but 
had two or three ſtout frigates and armed veſ- 
fels ready to put to fea, you kindly ſent your 
fleet to Georgia without any convoy but a pri- 
vateer, who was ſcarcely able to cope with the 
weakeſt of the Boſton armament : So that all 
the proviſions, military. ſtores, European goods, 
&c. &c. fo much wanted in Georgia, are gone 
to ſupply an enemy who is ſo ungrateful as fo. 
laugh at you for your folly, though their diſtreſs 


* 
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muſt have been extreme, had you acted accord- 
ing to the dictates of common prudence. 


e In the middle and ſouthern /zates, there was 


likewiſe a great want of European and Weſt 


India commodities. You, therefore, out of 


pure compaſſion. (we muſt ſuppoſe), called off 
all your King's ſhips which were cruiſing on our 


coaſt, juſt at the time that our ſupplies were 
expected to come on it; in conſequence of 
which, the Dean frigate has got ſafe into the 
Delaware with ſeven ſail of merchantmen, and 
another fleet of the ſame kind is arrived in the 


| Cheſapeak, from the French and: Dutch iſlands, . 
ſupplying us with almoſt every thing we want- 


ed. Our merchants and farmers, who were 


before in the loweſt fit of deſpondency, are now 


in high ſpirits ; and the veſſels, which had be- 


fore been laid up, are now ordered to be fitted 


for ſea, and trade ſeems once more likely to 
raife its drooping head; —T he ſpirit of priva- 


teering, which had ſubſided, is likewiſe revived 


by the ſucceſs of the Boſton! cxuiſers, and the | 
ſafe arrival of the Weſt India fleets ; fo that we 
ſhall be able, in a ſhort time, to return the com- 
pliment which the New York privateers have 
paid our trade for ſome time paſt. : In the name 
of God! Do you never intend to grow. wiſe ? 
It is inconceivable what il} effects ſuch kind 
| 1 of 
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of conduct has on the minds of the friends of 
government. They are puzzled beyond mea- 


ſure to account for theſe tranſactions. Some 


look upon you to be in a ſtate of infatuation z 
others think that it is impoſſible ſuch repeated 


| inſtances of miſmanagement can be owing to 


mere accident or inattention. It has too much 


the appearance of premeditated deſign. Was it 


neceſſary for your Admiral to take home with 
him three or four frigates, when they were ſo 
much wanted on this ſtation? Could they not 
have remained till they were relieved by others 
from England, or could they not in their way 
have ſeen the Georgia fleet ſafe into the Savan- 
nah? It would have made but a few days odds, 


and the Admiral would have had as good a 


chance of taking prizes (if that was his object) 
in that courſe as in any other. Your fleet have 
never been properly ſtationed for deſtroying our 
trade ſince the firſt commencement of hoſtilities 
to this day; By cruiſing off at a diſtance from 
the coaſt, it is true, they take a great many 
prizes, but it is as true that a great many veſ- 
ſels by that means make their eſcape, and go in 
and out of our principal harbours without mo- 
leſtation. Were ſkips ſtationed in or near the 
principal bays and harbours, while others cruiſed 
along ſhore from one harbour to another, 
ſcarcely any thing could eſcape. But this 

1 would 
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would put an end to our trade, and where there 
is no trade there can be no prizes. It is there- 
fore more for the advantage of your cruiſers 
that ſome of our veſſels ſhould get in ſafe, as by 
coming to a good market, we are encouraged 
to venture again, and others to follow the ex- 
ample. We are by this means likewife encou- 
raged to fit out privateers, who taking Britiſh 
veſſels, it adds to the advantage of the Britiſh 
cruiſers, as they often retake them, and are paid 
ſalvage. But this profit to individuals muſt be 
detrimental to the Britiſh nation, who are at a 
great expence in ſupporting a war which might 
have been ended long ago, had our trade been 
ruined, or as much ſo as might have been ea- 
fily done with half the naval force that has been 
kept up in America ſince the commencement of 
hoſtilities. The march of an army through a 
country ruins that part perhaps where it paſſes, 
without much affecting the people at a diſtance ; 
but when you deſtroy or put a ſtop to the trade 
of a country, you affect the whole community, 
and thoſe who live at a diſtance from the ſeat 
ef trade often ſuffer the moſt.” 


Ie is * time POR for Great Ban to 
rouſe herſelf, and to raiſe her navigation to the 
higheſt pitch; by which alone ſhe can be enabled 
to vanquiſh all her enemies. Her navy is not 

| only 
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only an invincible bulwark againſt an invaſion 
by the ſtrongeſt powers in Europe, but ſhe can 
tranſport theſe floating batteries to the utmoſt 
corners of the globe; and when under the con- 
duct and direction of able and experienced com- 
manders, they muſt conquer wherever they go. 
Never was the Britiſh fleet in ſuch high trim as 
at preſent, and never did the ſpirit of a free 
people exert itſelf in ſo liberal and generous a 
manner for the ſupport of government, and the 
deſtruction of the common enemy, as at this pe- 
riod. But while all ranks are united in pro- 
moting the ſucceſs of this great national cauſe, 
let us not blunder in the moſt eſſential articles: 
Let us be bleſſed with men of abilities, of reſo- 
Jution, of honour, in all the different depart- 
ments of government: Let our Generals and 
Admirals be men of diſtinguiſhed courage, know- 
ledge and experience, and the whole inferior 
officers of one heart and one ſoul ; then, and 
then only, may we rely, under Providence, on 
the infallible ſucceſs of every plan, even the 
moſt arduous. 


As our ſailors in the commercial line are 

now wholly conſigned to the naval department, 
Jet them be well uſed, and not ſhut up in the 
holds of tenders like priſoners, where diſeaſe 


will do more execution | than an enemy. Let 
VoL, III. 8 them 
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them have proper and wholeſome victuals, 
which are well paid for by the public, and let 
not their officers exerciſe ſevere diſcipline with- 
out great provocation. They are to riſk their 
lives for the liberties and properties of their 
fellow. ſubjects, and are to fight for the honour 
of their King and country, and therefore ought 
to be regarded as the protectors of both. The 
late great increaſe of the naval power of Great 
Britain is beyond example, and, if intruſted to 
the conduct of proper commanders, is capable of 
clearing the ſea of every enemy from Hancock's 
Mifflin privateer to d'Orvilliers' La Bretagne. 
But ſhould our admirals differ among them- 
ſelves, and, from an ill-timed ſpirit of envy and 
jealouſy, counteract one another, then ſhall we 
hear again of the 27th of July 1778, and of a 
number of valuable lives ſacrificed at a drawn 
battle, to the utter diſgrace of the nation, the 
fleet, and the commanders. The conſequence 
of this unfortunate ſquabble is but too well 
known, and too generally felt, and I hope, for 
the honour of Britain, will never be imitated 
by any ſucceeding admiral. We have juſt now 
as able naval commanders as a Ruſſel, a Shovel, 
a Hawke, or a Boſcawen, men whoſe names 
will be tranſmitted to lateſt ofterity with renown 
in the. nayal hiſtory of Britain; and ſhould 
theſe, 'on a trying occaſion, but maintain the 
characters 
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characters they have formerly very juſtly ac- 
quired, we can have no doubt but they will 
make the Houſes of Bourbon, though united, 
heartily repent of their perfidy and their folly. 


The commander in chief of the grand fleet, Sir 


Charles Hardy, was created a vice-admiral in 
1744, Which is a proof that he had been early 
in the ſervice, and ſoon advanced, no doubt, 
on account of his diſtinguiſhing himſelf when 
very young. Beſides Admiral Sir John Lock- 
hart Roſs, whoſe coolneſs and intrepidity in 
time of action every body has heard of, there 
are twelve or thirteen Scots commanders in 
the ſame fleet, who, I am bold to ſay, will not 
turn their ſtern to an enemy in the day of bat- 
_ tle, without very cogent reaſons: So that, 
ſhould any miſcarriage happen in an engage- 
ment with the combined fleets of France and 
Spain, however formidable they may be paint- 
ed, it muſt be imputed to ſome unforeſeen 
cauſe, or to the groſs miſcondud of the comman- 
der in chief, or cowardice or diſobedience of 
the other commanders, who, if convicted by a 
conrt martial, ought, for the honour of the pro- 


feſſion, to undergo the puniſhment of a Byng. 


But this, without the interpoſition of an adverſe 
providence, cannothappen, as Godforbid it ſhould! 


If the enemy ſhall have the reſolution to 
hazard an engagement, I have no apprehen- 
| 8 2 ' mn 
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ſion but the iſſue of it will-turn out much to the 
honour of the Britiſh flag, and that the Mon- 
fieurs and Dons will be heartily drubbed ; but 
as they have a great many American wits in 
both their fleets, who are excellent ſailors, the 


commanders ought to make it a rule to incorpo- 


rate a number of them, out of every ſhip they 
Mall take, with their own crews, by which 
means they may fupply ſeverat capital ſhips 


that are imperfectly manned with their full 


complement, and eſpecially ſuch veſſels as may 


have ſuffered any conſiderable loſs of men in 


the engagement. This regulation J would ob- 


ſerve in every capture made by our privateers 


and letters of marque; ſo that we could. never 


want z great addition of goed feamen to all the 


ſhips in the ſervice, This would be a much 
more eligible method than confining them in pri- 
ſons, and maintaining them at a great expence, 


without reaping the leaſt benefit from their ſer- 


vice, to which, if they did not chearfully agree, 


we could oblige them to ſubmit. If a cartel 


ſhonld be fettled betwixt us and any of the pow- 


ers at war with us, we would ſtill have it in our 


power to make an equal exchange, by which we 
511d recover a great number of our own ſai. 
ons; fo that in any event we muſt be conſider. 


able gainers. 


On ; 
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On the whole, as we muſt ſtill look upon the 
Americans as Britiſh ſubjects, however far they 
may have been miſled by deſigning people, we 


have a claim to their ſervice while they are in 
our power. The advantages they flatter them- 
ſelves they ſhall reap from their new allies will 
probably haſten their ruin ; and however much 


they may plume themſelves on a free trade. 
with theſe foreign powers, they will find, to 


their coſt, that their commerce will dwindle, 
and be reduced almoſt to nothing ; and that in 
place of their being Independent States, they 


will become ſlaves to an abſolate and deſpotic 
monarch, But if they ſhall be wife enovgh to 


ſee with their own eyes, and conſider the dan- 


ger they expoſe themſelves to by their obſtinacy, 
and to balance their true intereſt with the ha- 


zards they run, they will not heſitate ſpeedily 
to quit an alliance they have raſhly and impru- 


dently entered into, and court the friendſhip, ' 
and ſolicit the protection of their original and 
natural ally, the mother-country. Should they 


adopt theſe happy ſentiments, that indulgent 
mother would yet pardon theſe diſobedient 
children, and, while they continued dutiful, 


ſtretch out her arms to defend them againſt all 


the powers of Europe, and enrich them with 
bleſſings and comforts to which they have long 
8 FJ | been 
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been utter ſtrangers.—If this happy and deſir- 
able change ſhould ſoon come to paſs, which i Is 
my fervent wiſh, I may probably, on a future oc- 
caſion, point out a line of commerce with that 
quarter, never hitherto ſuggeſted, and which 


will greatly redound to the intereſt of Scot- 


land. i i A 


Fe. 
e 
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ADDENDUM. 


1 N wht tour to Dunbar the + Glenn particu- | 
lars, were omitted, Vol. IT. p. 242.—After 
holding the court with the herring ſkippers, and 
ſettling ſeveral neceſſary regulations with reſpe& 
to that fiſhery, I attended an examination of the 


| three public ſchools, in which the following 
branches of education are taught to perfection, 


viz, Latin, Engliſh, Arithmetic, and Mathema- 


tics. The rough language of the tars ſounded 


ſtill in my ears, and afforded a very curious 


contraſt to the mild and puerile voices of the 


young lads under trial. The Latin is taught 


"by Mr Dick, and I was told by good judge, 


(for I pretend to no knowledge of that language 


| myſelf), that the ſcholars did great credit to 


their maſter. Thoſe who were taught Engliſh 
by Mr Waterſon gave an excellent ſpecimen of. 


his merit and their proficiency ; but Mr Gibſon, 
teacher of Mathematics, afforded a moſt conſpi- 


cuous proof of his abilities, by the preciſion 


and clearneſs of his manner in ſtating the que- 
ſtions 
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flions which he put to his ſcholars ; and their 
correct and ſpirited anſwers to his propoſitions, 
and their clear demonſtrations of his problems, 
afforded the higheſt ſatisfaction to a numerous 
audience.—And here I muſt notice in a particu- 
lar manner the ſingular proficiency of a young 
man of the name of Rannie. He was intended 
for a mill-wright, and was breeding to that 
buſineſs under the famous Mr Mackell at Lin- 
ton, Eaſt Lothian. He had not then attended 
Mr Gibſon for the Mathematics, &c: much more 
than ſix months; but on his examination, he 
diſcovered ſuch amazing powers of genius, that 
ene would have'imagined him a ſecond Newton. 
No problem was too hard for him to demon- 
ſtrate. With a clear head, a decent addre fs, 
and à diſtinct delivery, his maſter could not pro- 
poſe a queſtion either in natural or experimen- 
tal philoſophy, to which he gave not a clear and 
ready ſolution, and alſo the reafons-of the con- 
nection between cauſes and effects, the power of: 
gravitation, &c. in a. maſterly and convincing 
manner; ſo that every perſon prefent admired: 
fuch an uncommon ſtock of knowledge amaſſed- 
at his time. of life. If this young man is ſpared, . 
and continues to proſecute his ſtudies, he will. 
do great honour. to his country. 
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